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PERVERSION. 



CHAPTEE XX, 

UNWELCOME BEAPPEAEAl^CE. 

It will Itaye been evident from the pre- 
ceding letters that Clara was folly sensible of 
the failings of her husband's unbelieving 
friends, and that she found nothing attractive 
in their society. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the days and weeks which she spent in 
such company, a listener to such conversation, 
remained without effect upon her own convic- 
tions. None but the very strongest minds can 
altogether resist the corrupting influence of evil 
communications. It is hardly possible to be 
immersed in a current without in some degree 
drifting with the stream. The habit of daily 
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and hourly intercourse with those who openly- 
rejected the creed in which she had been, 
educated, could not but diTnim'sh in Clara's 
mind the traditional reverence with which she 
had regarded it. She became familiarised with 
the supposition of its possible falsehood. She 
could not suppose herself intellectually superior 
to many of those whom she heard denying its 
most fundamental articles. 

It need not be said how much such impres- 
sions were deepened by the fact that Clara's 
husband, whom she still clnng to with the 
passionate self-abandonment of her character, 
avowed himself an unbeliever. Nor was his 
influence on her opinions less effectual because 
he seemed careless of exerting it. He made 
no attempt to proselytise his bride, and seldom 
spoke to her on the subject of religion ; when 
he did so, he invariably took it for granted 
that no highly educated maa could any longer 
believe in Christianity, but at the same time 
owned that the case was different with the 
other sex ; that many of the most pleasing and 
intelligent women whom he knew were still 
believers, and that on the whole the trappings 
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of superstition formed a gracefdl ornament to 
the fem^e, character. Such speeches were not 
Kkely to confirm the Mth of his wife. 

Her new associates did not feil to put into 
Clara's hands the most popular works of the 
nitodem champions of infidelity. She read their 
plausihle summaries of the objections against 
her hereditary creed, and found many diffi- 
<5ulties started which she was unable to solve, 
many cavils for which she could imagine no 
answer. The sophisms of these writers were 
new to her, and their misstatements of &ct 
were of a kind which it was not possible for 
her to detect. Indeed a woman who is ex- 
posed to the argumentations of infidels meets 
them at a disadvantage. If she once consent 
to rest the truth of Christianity on the mere 
grounds of external evidence and historical 
criticism, she is almost inevitably worsted; 
being, in ordinary cases, without that know- 
ledge of ancient history and of the learned 
languages, which is requisite for the investiga- 
tions whereof the alleged results are expounded 
to her, she is obliged to take for granted the 
assertions of the adversary. And having ad- 
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mitted his premises, she struggles vainly to 
avoid concurrence in his conclusion. 

It is true that a faith which rested on the 
only snre foundation, the rock of individual 
consciousness and personal holiness, conld not 
be permanently overthrown, though it might 
for a time be shaken, by such assaults. She 
who is a Christian in the true sense of the word; 
she whose life is a perpetual series of prayers^ 
thanksgivings, and labours of love; cannot be 
made to doubt the certainty of those things 
wherein she believes. To her they have be- 
come incorporated into her nature, a portion of 
her life, truer and more real than the world of 
sight. She has entered, and enters daily, 
within the veil, and beholds a vision there 
which dispels the clouds of earth and sense. 
Doubts and difficulties she will meet by an 
acknowledgment of her inability to solve them; 
yet will victoriously answer, with a calm as- 
surance of their futility, 

"I cannot understand — ^I love." 
Such a woman (and, thank God, there are 
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many such) will confound the tactics of the 

enemy by impregnable counterworks, and 

ramparts that cannot be scaled. She has 

witnessed the practical operation of the faith 

of Christ among the poor and dying, upon 

the physical miseries of disease and destitution, 

upon the moral agonies of the publican and the 

sinner. She has seen it turn bad men into 

good ; she has seen it the only hope of the out- 

i3ast, the only antidote of excruciating pain, 

the only anodyne of a torturing conscience. 

She knows the Scripture to be a voice from 

heaven, because no man doeth these miracles 

except God be with him. Above all she knows 

the power of Christ to be divine, because she 

has felt it in herself, omnipotent to subdue the 

rebellion of the lower nature against the 

higher, to crush the bosom serpents of envy 

and pride, and selfishness and malice. To the 

scornful question of mocking rabbis — "What 

sayest thou of Him ?"— she answers, with a 

scorn far loftier than theirs, "Herein is a 

marvellous thing, that ye know not from 

whence He is, and yet He hath opened mine 
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eyes. Whether ye be scribes I know not ; one 
thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
I see." 

But Clara, alas I could give no such reply as 
this to the doubts which now assailed her. She 
had never made her religion a reality. Those 
blessed habits of visiting the poor, of reading 
to the sick, of teaching the ignorant, which 
now form so large an element in the life of the 
wives and daughters of all the better portion of 
our richer countrymen, — ^those habits of self- 
denying philanthropy which bind class to clasa 
in the bonds of Christian charity — ^had never 
been the habits of Clara. Nay, even the prac- 
tioe of private prayer had never been more with 
her than a compliance with childish custom, 
the mechanical repetition of words without 
thought; and we have already described the 
manner in which her acquiescence in the dog- 
mas of religion had been shaken by the follies 
and inconsistencies she had witnessed in both 
sections of that which called itself the religious 
world. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the resi- 
due of her faith now gave way under the in- 
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cessant attacks to which it was exposed. She 
did not, indeed, become a proselyte to any 
positive system of nnbeKef ; but she felt, when- 
ever she turned her thoughts to the subject of 
religion, that all was uncertain, hollow, and 
rotten. Her creed had sunk into a chaos of 
confused thought; the upshot of which was, 
that Christianity was an obsolete supersti- 
tion, for which no substitute had been pro- 
vided. 

Yet Clara soon began to feel a need for that 
comfort which can be given by nothing save 
the religion which she forsook. A cloud of 
disquiet and distrust, the first shadow of which 
had dimmed the brightness of her wedding-day, 
gradually spread itself over the clear sky of 
her married happiness, from the horizon to the 
zenith. 

It was not that her love for her husband had 
become less intense; nor had he ceased to treat 
her with fondness or respect; but she felt daily 
more and more that their tastes and characters 
were not in •perfect harmony, and that the 
mutual understanding so iadispensable to the 
blessedness of married life, did not exist be- 
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tween them. But, worst of all, a oonvictioix 
was forced upon her that she did not possess 
Archer's full confidence; a dark suspicion of 
some corrupt concealment, of some guilty secret, 
filled her with an undefined presentiment of 
evil. 

By day her husband was calm and self- 
possessed as usual; but at night he lay tossing 
for hours in feverish dreams, and disturbed her 
sleep by broken exclamations of distress. At 
such moments she often heard him vociferate 
the name of "Julia,'' generally accompanied 
with muttered imprecations. "Sink her!" — 

" curse her!/'—" blast her!"—" d ^n her!" 

were the ominous words which burst from his 
lips, startling the slumbers of his wife, and 
scaring her with images of dread. She once 
mentioned this to Tn'm when he woke, and 
begged him to confide to her the cause of his 
agitation. He affected to laugh at her un- 
easiness ; asked her if she thought every man 
who had an attack of nightmare must have 
something upon his conscience^ and pleaded 
guilty to the crime of having eaten too many 
mince pies the night before. But she noticed 
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that the agitation of his manner on her first 
mention of the subject belied his attempt to 
treat it as ridiculous ; and though he Mras per- 
fectly kind to her during the remainder of the 
day, it was plain that he was not at his ease ; 
while he showed, by m unwonted irritability of 
temper towards the servants of the hotel, and 
the tradesmen of the shops at which they called, 
that something had put him off his balance. 

Nor was this the only circumstance which 
filled the mind of Clara with alarm. She was 
still more disturbed by observing that her hus- 
band was now constantly closeted with a man 
whose character and manners were even more 
repugnant to her than those of Dr. Gfrobmaa 
himself; one, moreover, with whom he was not 
united by any literary coimection' or political 
sympathies. This was a solicitor of the name 
of Macvellum, who had been originally a pro- 
viQcial pettifogger, maintaining himself by the 
most disreputable kinds of practice. He stirred 
up litigation among his poorer neighbours; 
ruined several local charities by expensive pro- 
ceedings in Chancery, in order that he, as ^ re- 
lator,' might be indemnified out of the estates; 
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and promoted actions for breach of promise, 
offering his services gratuitouslyj on condition 
of sharing in the damages. In the latter branch 
of his profession he had been fortunate enough 
to get as his cKent a maid-servant who had re- 
ceived some love-letters from the eldest son of 
a peer, which by a favourable interpretation 
might be construed into a promise of marriage. 
Mr. Macvellum made them the basis of an ac- 
tion, and gained a verdict for three thousand 
pounds, two-thirds of which he received, ac- 
cording to agreement, for his share of the spoil. 
This plunder, added to his previous savings 
and his local connection, enabled him to pur- 
chase a partnership in a second-rate firm of 
solicitors in London, where he had now been 
established for two or three years. 

To Archer he had been known in his earlier 
days, before this transmigration. For the 
former, at the time he was expelled from the 
army, had employed the attorney in defending 
certain actions for debt then brought against 
him by Chester tradesmen. Macvellum had 
shown much cunning and shrewdness in these 
proceedings ; had successfully pleaded his 
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client's minority as a defence against most of 
the bills sent in; and had satisfied Archer so 
well that he resolred, in the present more im- 
portant emergency, to resort to the same pro- 
fessional assistance. 

He did not, howerer, commit himself to his 
attorney by fully avowing* to him the position 
in which he stood. On the contrary, he told 
him that Julia had been deceived by a sham 
marriage, and that, although she would probably 
attempt to establish her claim to the title of 
his wife, yet he had no doubt of his ability to 
refute her allegations. But he skowed so much 
anxiety about the result, that MacveUum sus- 
pected there was something behind which he 
had not disclosed, and resolved to sift the 
matter to the bottom, from motives both of 
curiosity and of self-interest. 

He took occasion of a journey to his former 
neighbourhood to make an excursion into Korth 
Wales, where he visited the parish of Llangwby 
and inspected the parochial registers. He im- 
mediately perceived that a leaf of the marriage 
register had been cut out, and this conjBurmed 
his suspicions; which were further strengthened 
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by the hesitation olthe clerk and sexton when 
he questioned them. He then proceeded to 
the ofl&ce of the diocesan registrar, and after 
due search discovered the licence for the mar- 
riage of George Frederick Armstrong to Julia 
Smith. This did not of course prove that the 
marriage had been t^elebrated, but it rendered 
it not improbable; and it moreover supplied 
the attorney with a piece of information which, 
in his opinion, placed his client completely at 
his mercy, an advantage of which he resolved 
to avail himself when circumstances should 
render it desirable to do so. 

It was upoahis return to London, after this 
voyage of discovery, that his visits became so 
peculiarly annoying to Clara. For the convic- 
tion that he had possessed himself of a danger- 
ous secret gave him an air of patronage in his 
intercourse with Archer, under which even a 
less sensitive nature than hers could not have 
failed to wince. Her husband felt his own 
ftdl share of disgust at the attorney's imperti* 
nence, but he dared not' offend him; for he 
gathered, from certain significant inuendoes, 
that the man had gained a faller knowledge of 
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his case than he had himself oommimicated ; 
how much he knew he could not tell ; but, at 
all events, he might prove a dangerous enemy, 
and must not be discarded till the immediate 
peril was over. 

His vulgarity, which had previously been 
offensive, now became intolerable. He was 
constantly dropping in at all hours — ^to break- 
&st, limcheon, or dinner — and boring his un* 
willing hostess with long stories and coarse 
jokes. To these he gave a point, which they 
sometimes wanted, by lolling his tongue out of 
his mouth, as an indication of the moment 
when the jest had reached its climax. In all 
his talk he had but two topics — ^praise of him- 
self, and disparagement of others. Under the 
latter head he indulged in dull and malignant 
anecdotes against all his professional brethren 
who had been more successful than himself; 
u^der the former he expatiated upon his own 
devemess and ingenuity, described the legal 
battles he had won, the crafiy stratagems he had 
devised, and the compliments he had earned 
from the most eminent leaders of the circuit. 

To complete his character, it should be added 
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that he was violent in his temper and vin- 
dictive in his resentment ; and that he never 
forgave a slight offered to his self-importance, 
or a wound inflicted on his vamty. This latter 
peculiarity had, as we shall hereafter see, no 
insignificant influence on the development of 
our history. 

It may well be imagined that Clara remon- 
strated with her husband on permitting the 
continual visits of this odious pettifogger. He 
excused himself on the ground that the man 
had been usefdl to him in former times, and 
that he was at present employed on a difficult 
negotiation which Archer had promised to con- 
duct for a Mend. 

" I cannot explain the nature of it to you,'' 
he said, ^^for I am bound in honour to keep it 
secret ; but it will be enough to tell you that 
it involves the character of a man of political 
eminence with whom I am connected, and w^^io 
could not be injured without causing me the 
greatest pain, and perhaps ruining my pro- 
spects of advancement.'' Then, seeing Clara's 
look of disappointment, he added with a smile, 
^^I see you think me very mysterious and 
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^plomatic, dearest; but you must remember 
that diplomacy is now my trade." 

This explanation did not satisfy his wife, 
for she felt that it did not account for the phe- 
nomena she observed. And as, day by day, 
Macyellum's manner became more insolent, 
And his familiarity more disgusting, she be- 
came more and more convinced that there was 
some discreditable secret connected with the 
power which he manifestly wielded over her 
husband. The attorney even ventured to com- 
pliment her upon her beauty^ and to stare at 
her with hbertine admiration. When she com- 
plained of this to Archer, he made light of it ; 
declared she must have deceived herself; that 
it was nothing but the vulgar folly of the fel- 
low; that it was beneath her to be vexed at 
the clumsy attentions of such a low-bred puppy; 
and that, at aU events, he could not annoy her 
long, for the business on which he was employed 
would soon be wound up. In short, it was evi- 
dent that Archer had determined that nothing 
should induce him to quarrel with Macvellum. 
Clara became more and more impatient under 
Ihis bondage. For the first time she admitted 
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a doubt into her mind whether, in marrying 
Archer against Charles's remonstrances, she 
had chosen wisely for the happiness of her life. 
"When such a doubt intrudes itself, the edifice 
of wedded bliss is already undermined, and the 
first storm may level it to the ground. Fre- 
quently she caught herself sighing for the un- 
reserved intercourse of confidential love which 
she had enjoyed with her brother. Often after 
tumiug to her husband, to unburden her heart 
of its hidden grief, when repelled by his cold 
reserve, she would recur with sad longing to 
the perfect identification of feeling which had 
cemented her communion with Charles — a com- 
munion in which she had never failed to find 
that "civil shrift^' (as Bacon caUs it) which the 
heart seeks from the " confessor " of its choice. 

One morning Clara was lying on the sofa in 
her sitting-room (for her health had lately be- 
come delicate), musing sadly on the contrast 
between the present and the past — between 
the heroic ideal to which she had given her 
heart, and the actual Archer whom two months 
of marriage had revealed to her. 

She was roused from her reverie by the un- 
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expected entrance of the waiter, who presented 
to her a card very much glazed, and surrounded 
by an embossed pattern, in the centre of which 
was printed the name of Mrs. Archer. Sur- 
prised at the identity of the name with her 
own, the odd look of the card, and the unusual 
hour of the call, and wondering whether it was 
some relation of her husband's whom she had 
not yet heard of, Clara was about to make fur- 
ther inquiries before admitting her visitor, 
when through the half-open door there entered 
a tall and portly brunette, whose dress and 
aspect would have led Clara to suppose her the 
landlady of the hotel, had she not already seen 
that potentate. The costume of the visitor was 
chiefly remarkable for its gaudy colouring, in 
which red and yellow were the predonunant 
tints. Her eyes sparkled, and her cheeks were 
flushed either with excitement or with liquor — ' 
perhaps with both. But the insolent defiance 
of her manner as she sailed into the room 
and walked straight up to the sofe was wholly 
inexplicable to Clara. 

Scarcely had the waiter shut the door behind 
him and applied his ear to the external key- 
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hole, when the extraordinaiy visitor dropped 
into a chair. 

"Don't disturb yourself, Miss Bampton,'^ 
she exclaimed, " I am going to wait here till 
my husband comes iu. This is his room, I 
understand,'^ 

"I beg your pardpn," said Clara, gently, 
" but there must be some mistake. These axe 
Mr. George Archer's apartments. Perhaps 
there is another Mr. Archer in the hotel." 

"No mistake at all, miss," cried the in- 
truder ; " or at least no mistake of mine, miss. 
I am George Archer's wife. If you are living 
with him, you are his mistress, that's all, 
miss!" 

Clara at once rose to ring the bell, for she 
naturally supposed that her visitor was insane. 
But the stranger guessed her purpose, and 
prevented it by planting herself in her way. 

"Not so fast, miss," she said. "You are 
not going to get rid of me in that way. Stop 
till Mr. Archer comes home, and then you 
shall see what you shall see." 

Clara was seriously alarmed, and made an 
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effort to reach the bell on the other side of the 
chimney-piece ; but her antagonist seized her 
hand before she could effect her object; and 
then, taking her up in her arms as easily as 
she would have carried a child, she bore her 
to the S0&. 

"There,'' she said, "if you won't keep 
yourself quiet, I must make you. Here you 
shall stay till George comes, as sure as my 
name is Julia!" 

But the last words were unheard by her to 
whom they were spoken. For Clara's nerves 
were in no state to bear the shock of feeling 
herself helpless in the gripe of a mad woman. 
On being seized by the stranger she instantly 
fidnted away, and before she reached the sofa 
was already insensible. 

As the visitor turned from the sofa to seek 
«ome meac^s of restoring her rival to conscious- 
ness, the door opened tod admitted Archer, 
who found himself, to his horror and amaze- 
ment, confronted on his entrance by the hated 
. ^d forsaken JuUa. 

She met him with a sneer. 
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" You didn't expect to find me here, George,, 
did you ? No more did your sickly, 'sterical 
miss, I guess. Why, she fainted right away 
when she heard who I was I" 

"Beast!" cried Archer, a sudden transport 
of rage succeeding to the first shock of surprise* 
" Druoken beast, how dared you come here to 
insult my wife?" 

She turned upon him with glaring eyes. 

"Your wife, forsooth! Ha! ha! Your 
wife, indeed ! And what am I, pray ?" 

" You were once my mistress," said Archer,, 
restored to calmness by her visible excitements 
"You were once my mistress, as you have 
been the mistress of others before and since ; 
but you left me of your own accord, and you 
have no claim upon me now." 

" No claim! haven't I, you scoundrel? We 
shall see that when you come to be convicted 
of bigamy, and transported to Botany Bay^ 
you felon you!" 

Archer looked out of the window and saw a 
policeman on the pavement below. He called 
him up and then replied to Juli^. 

"You are mistaken if you think any one 
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will believe the ridiculotis story whicli (as 
I understand) you have invented about a 
marriage with me. But you are quite wel- 
come to try. I hear that you have drunk 
yourself mad, and perhaps in your delirium 
you have persuaded yourself to believe your 
own lies. Meantime, you will quit this room 
instantly, without farther disturbance, or I will 
give you in charge as a drunken and disorderly 
female." 

The last sentence was spoken after the 
policeman had entered the apartment; and 
there he stood, ready to enforce Archer's 
•threat. Julia was cowed, and retired fix)m the 
field; but as she left the room she turned 
round and shook her fist at her husband, 
shrieking out in a voice of defiance— 

" You shall pay for this ! You shall pay 
for this!" 

No sooner was she gone than Archer has- 
tened to take every method for recovering 
Clara from the swoon in which she still lay. 
He applied her vinaigrette to her nostrils, and 
bathed her temples with eau-de-Cologne from 
the bottle which stood beside her. At length 
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sjie opened her eyes and looked round her with 
p. scared glance of terror. 

"Where am I?" she exclaimed, "What 
has happened ? Was it a horrid dream ?" 

" No, darling," said her husband tenderly ;: 
"you were frightened by a wretched mad 
woman, who is under the delusion that she is 
my wife. But I have given her into custody^. 
and she shall never molest you again." 

"But who is she ?" said Clara, stiU trembling, 
with agitation. " Where does she come from ? 
What do you know about her ?" 

" I knew her once, my love, when I was in 
the army. She was a girl of no very good 
character then, and was always about the bar- 
racks, flirting with one ofl&cer or another. At 
last she took to drinking, and the mess chris- 
tened her Ginine (the reverse of Undine, you 
know). She drank herself mad at last, and. 
was placed, I believe, in some lunatic asylum. 
The form her madness took was to fancy her- 
self married to me." 

"What could have given rise to such a 
strange hallucination?" asked Clara. 

"Why, I can't deny, love, that I paid her 
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more attention than I ought to have done. 
She was tmcommonly handsome in those days, 
and I had never seen yon, Clara. But come, 
my darling, you have been quite overdone by 
this tmlucky business. You must really go 
upstairs and lie down, dearest ; you are looking 
absolutely white." 

So saying, he rang the bell for Clara's maid, 
to whose care he consigned her mistress, wiHi 
directions to darken her room and on no ac- 
€Ount to suflfer her to be disturbed.. He then 
rang for the waiter of the hotel who had let in 
Julia, and gave him a good scolding for his 
carelessness in showing up a mad impostor, 
who might have done serious mischief but for 
his own fortunate return. He added a strict 
injunction that the female in question should 
never be again admitted, but should be handed 
over to the police if she should attempt to force 
herself in. 

Having made these arrangements. Archer 
lost no time in calling a cab and driving to 
Macvellum's office. It seemed to show great 
negligence in the attorney, that Julia should 
have been able to intrude upon him thus unex- 
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pectedly, before he had even learned that she 
|iad landed in England; for it had been 
arranged between the lawyer and his client 
that a confidential clerk should be stationed at 
Liverpool, for no other purpose than to watch 
for the arrival of the merchantman in which 
Julia (according to Lyman's information) had 
sailed jfrom California, and which they knew to 
be expected about this time. He was at once 
to send information to his principal when the 
ship should be telegraphed in the offing, and 
was likewise instructed to board her on her 
coming into port, and, if possible, to insinuate 
himself into Julia's confidence, and ascertain 
her intentions. 

It was therefore with astonishment and in- 
dignation against his lawyer that Archer now 
hastened to his chambers. Yet neither Mac- 
vellum nor his clerk was to blame. Their 
well-concerted schemes were baffled by an acci- 
dent over which they had no control. The 
good ship " Peggy," though bound for Liver- 
pool, had never reached that port. She had 
met with a storm when off Cape Clear, which 
had driven her from her course, and damaged 
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ter so much that she was forced to put into 
Mutomah to refit. There Julia had landed, 
heing impatient to proceed at once to London. 

Her reason for this impatience was the hope 
she entertained of being able to ascertain there 
her husband's address and circumstances. She 
knew, &om Lyman's taunts, that he had changed 
his name, and had inherited an estate ; but this 
was all. She would have been at a loss for any 
<ilae by which to find him, had she not chanced 
to discover in one of her trunks, before she left 
Lyman's house, the remains of an old cheque- 
book, which gave her the name of the London 
bankers in whose hands Archer had deposited 
the purchase money which he received for his 
<5ommission when he left the army. She 
thought it not improbable that he might still 
<^ntinue to bank with them, or that at any rate 
they might supply her with intelligence which 
would enable her to trace him out. 

Accordingly upon her arrival in town she 
lost no time in driving to the banking-house in 
question. To her inquiries whether Mr. Arm- 
strong still banked with them, they replied that 
upon taking the name of Archer he had trans- 
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ferred his account to Messrs. Tinsome^s, in- 
consequence of the Westmoreland connection 
belonging to that house. To Messrs. Tinsome'Sy 
therefore, she hastened; and the head clerk 
there, on her announcing herself as a connection 
of Mr. Archer, gave her the address of that 
gentleman at once, adding the startling intelli- 
gence that he was at present in London with 
his bride. 

We have already seen the first step which 
Julia thought fit to take in consequence of thi» 
information. Her second was to proceed to an 
attorney, and direct him to adopt the necessary 
measures for commencing a prosecution against 
her husband. 

The result of her instructions to the lawyer 
was the issue of a summons from the magistrate 
of the Blank-street Police-court, directing 
George Frederick Archer to appear before him 
within ten days from the date thereof, to- 
answer to a charge of bigamy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A POLICE BEPOBT. 

At the end of the subsequent week, the 
columns of the morning newspapers contained 
the following report, under the head of Legal 
Intelligence : — 

" Blaitx-stbeet Police-cottbt. 

" This morning was appointed for the hearing 
of a charge which has excited considerable 
sensation in political and literary circles, in 
consequence of the eminent position of the de- 
fendant, G. F. Archer, Esq., a gentleman who 
has been lately appointed Secretary of Legation 
to Her Majesty's Embassy at the court of His 
Serene Highness the reigning Duke of Hesse 
PjEalzhof, and who was previously well known 
through his connection with the press. 

" The court was crowded at an early hour. 
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and we noticed on the magistrate's bench 
several noblemen and gentlemen of distinction, 
including the Eapl of Exe, Viscount Wye, Lord 
Zedde, &c., &c. 

" Mr. Smashem, instructed by Messrs. Snap- 
pit, appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. 
Crashem, inBtruoted by Messrs. Macvellum and 
Sharp, for the defence. 

"The magistrate (Mr. Fitzjudy) took his 
seat at ten o'clock. A few minutes after, Mr. 
Archer entered, leaning on the arm of his friend 
Lord Edward Wrybbalde, and accompanied by 
his legal adviser, Mr. Macvellum. 

" Nearly at the same moment the prosecutrix 
(who had given her name as Julia Archer) 
made her appearance. In person she is still 
decidedly handsome, though perhaps of a style 
of beauty rather too masculine to suit all 
tastes. She is a brunette in complexion, with 
black hair and eyes, an aquiline nose, and rich 
fall lips. She was dressed showily in the 
height of the fashion, and wore a smart velvet 
bonnet, with ostrich feathers. She walked in 
without the least semblance of confusion, and 
glanced impatiently and boldly round the court. 
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When her eyes rested on the defendant she 
shot a glance of hatred upon him, which might 
have been withering in its effects had he not 
fortunately been looking another way, 

"Mr. Smashem opened the proceedings by 
shortly stating the nature of the accusation^ 
which, as our readers are aware, was a charge 
of bigamy. He observed that the proof of the 
charge rested principally on the evidence of the 
prosecutrix, Mrs. Archer, whom he should call 
as the first witness. 

" The prosecutrix, after being sworn, deposed 
that her maiden name was Julia Smith, and 
that she had been married to the defendant, by 
licence, on the 2nd day of August, 1847, in the 
parish church of Llangwby, in the county of 
Denbigh. That the defendant bad then borne 
the name of Armstrong, and was a comet in 
Her Majesty's 90th Eegiment of Dragoons. 
That he had subsequently been obliged to sell 
his commission, in consequence of a duel with 
his colonel, and that he had then gone to Ame- 
rica, and she had accompanied him. They 
lived at New Orleans for some months in very 
poor circumstauces, and he had afterwards re- 
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turned to England, leaving her in America. 
She had only lately been able to pay her pas- 
sage home, and npon her arrival in London she 
found the defendant married to another woman, 
and having, moreover, the audacity absolutely 
to repudiate his marriage with her, the prose- 
cutrix. Hereupon she was compelled to bring 
the present charge of bigamy against the de- 
fendant. 

'^ Mr. Smashem then put in the certified copy 
of the marriage licence for the marriage of 
George Frederick Armstrong with Julia Smith. 
He also put in the certificate of the marriage 
had and solemnised in November last between 
George Frederick Archer and Clara Bamp- 
ton. He was about to proceed with the proof 
that the aforesaid George Frederick Armstrong 
was the same person with the defendant in the 
present case, when Mr. Crashem interrupted 
him by saying that, on the part of the defend- 
ant, he was willing to concede the identity of 
Mr. Archer and Mr. Armstrong. 

*^Mr. Smashem was proceeding with his case 
when the police magistrate interrupted him by 
asking him whether he had got the certificate 
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ef the marriage between Julia Smith and 
George Frederick Armstrong. He had only 
handed to him (Mr. Fitzjudy) the certified 
copy of the licence authorising such marriage, 
which was no proof that the marriage had been 
solemnised. 

•* Mr. Smashem. — ' I regret to say that I am 
unable to produce the certificate of my client's 
marriage, because the leaf in the parish register 
of Ilangwby, in which it ought to appear, has 
been torn out.' 

" Mr. Fitzjvdy. — * That is a most extraor- 
dinary statement. But you are, of course, 
aware that a duplicate copy of every parochial 
register is annually forwarded to thfe superin- 
tendent registrar. Why, therefore, have you 
not produced the certified extract from the 
general registry T 

" Mr* Smashem. — ' I am again obliged to 
express my regret; but the leaf in question 
must have been torn out before the duplicate 
copy of the register of Llangwby was made 
and forwarded to the registrar.' 

" Mr. Fitzjudy. — ^ What possible ground 
can there be for such a suppoidtion ?' 
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" Mr. Smashem. — ^ I here produce a depo- 
sition from the registrar of the Denbigh district 
to prove that the Eev. David Evans, now 
deceased, who was Vicar of Llangwby in 1847, 
was Very careless and dilatory in forwarding^ 
the duplicates required, being often as much as 
two years in arrear ; also that the register 
for the year 1847 contained only half the num- 
ber of mariiages celebrated on the average in 
other years.' 

" The deposition in question was then handed 
to the magistrate, as were also two other depo- 
sitions from two wedded couples belonging to- 
the parish of Llangwby, who deposed that 
although they had been married in the year 
1847 the record of their marriage was not to 
be found in the parochial register for that year. 

" Mr. Fitzjvdy. — ' It would have been more 
conclusive if the conductor of the prosecution 
had brought forward some person who witnessed 
this alleged marriage between the prosecutrix 
and the defendant. Why have you not sub- 
poBuaed the parish clerk and sexton? they 
were probably present, at any rate, if such a 
marriage ever took place.' 
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"ifefi*. Smashem.^Aft^ consulting with 
Messrs. Snappit) ^ They have been subpoenaed, 
but I am informed that they have not yet 
arrived.' 

" Mr. Fitzjudy. — ^ Let them be called by 
the clerk of the court.' 

" The name of John Jones was accordingly 
shouted out, upon which a little old man came 
forward, his head covered with a nightcap of 
red worsted, and his eyes protected from obser- 
vation by a pair of blue spectacles. 

" Mr. Fitzjudy {to witness).—' Are you the 
parish clerk of Llangwby T 
" Witness. — ^ Dim Sassenach.' 
" Mr. Fitzjudy. — * What do you mean, sir ?' 

" Witness ^ Dim Sassenach.' 

" Mr. Fitzjudy. — ' Are you drunk or mad, 
sur ? I shall commit you at once for contempt 
of court.' 

" Here Mr. Macvellxmi, the legal adviser of 
the defendant, interposed, and stated that 
having formerly lived in Wales he was able to 
explain that the witness meant to say he did 
not understand English, and desired to be 
examined in Welsh. 
VOL. m. n 
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" Mr. Fitzjudy. — * Then we must liav« an 
interpreter sworn. Have you an interpreter 
ready, Mr. Smashem?' 

^^Mr. Smashem replied in the negative. 

^^ Mr. Fitzjudy. — *What does your client 
mean by summoning Welsh witnesses and not 
taking care to have an interpreter at hand? 
This is merely wasting the time of the court. 
Call the sexton.' 

" David Eees was then called, and answered 
to his name. He stated his readiness to be 
examined in English, and, on being sworn, was 
asked by Mr. Smashem whether he remem- 
bered having been present at any marriage in 
the parish church of Llangwby on the 2nd of 
August, 1847?' 

" The witness said it was so long ago that 
he could not tell as to any particular day. 

*^Mr. Smashem desired him to look at the 
prosecutrix, which he did. 

^'*Mr. Smashem. — *Now, sir, were you or 
were you not present when that lady was mar- 
ried in your parish church ? Eemember you 
are upon your oath, sir.' 

" Witness. — ' 'Deed to goodness, your hon- 
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OUT, I cannot call to mind I did ever see the 
lady afore anywhere till a week ago, when 
«he did come to Llangwby, and offered me two 
^unds if I could remeiixber the day when she 
was married.' 

* ^ Here the prosecutrix became much excited, 
.«nd called out furiously, ' You lie, you rascal I 
you were th^ clerk, and said Amen when t^^9 
marriage was over !' 

" To which the man replied very coolly, ^ It 
is you that be under the mistake, missis, for I 
am nothing but ^e sexton ; it is John Jones 
do be clerk, as his worship shall tell you.' 

"The prosecutrix was about to rejoin in 
igreat wrath, but her invective was with diffi- 
<5ulty silenced by the court. She continued to 
gesticulate with great vehemence while the 
sexton's examination went on. 

" He was further asked whether he had not 
witnessed the defendant's marriage, and 
whether the attorney for the defence had not 
been tampering with him ; but denied that he 
had ever seen, either the defendant or his 
attorney before. 

*'The counsel for the defence declined to 
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cross-examine this witness, who was therefore 
suflPered to withdraw. 

" This closed the case for the prosecution. 

" Mr. Crashem then addressed the court for 
the defence. 

"He stated that he was instructed to admit 
the fact that the prosecutrix, Julia Smith, had 
been formerly the mistress of the defendant, 
and had accompanied him- to America. The 
whole case against his client had so completely 
broken down that it was not necessary for him 
to go into any defence. He would, however^ 
trouble the court with the explanation of the 
only circumstance which seemed to give even 
a shadow of plausibility to the allegation of 
the prosecutrix, namely, the fact that a mar- 
riage licence had been procured. The truth 
was, that the fair lady had insisted on a licence 
before she would consent to live with the 
defendant. There was no accounting for the 
whims of the sex in such matters. Perhapi* 
she thought that this licence, proceediug as it 
did from episcopal authority, gave a shadow of 
sanction, a kind of scintilla jwis^ to her con* 
nection with her lover ; or perhaps (and that 
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«eeined the most likely view) she intended from 
the first to use it for vamping up an accusation 
like the present, in order to extort money from 
the defendant. The court had already heard 
from one of the witnesses called by the other 
^side, evidence that the prosecutrix had been 
guilty of something very like subornation of 
perjury, in order to get up this accusation. 

" After this it was really a work of superero- 
gation to call witnesses to prove her previous 
• character. But still, as the charge depended 
entirely on her personal testimony, he would 
take that superfluous step. He should prove 
that she had been living with other men before 
she lived with the defendant, and further, that 
she acknowledged herself the mistress of the 
defendant in America, and was there married 
to a leading member of the Mormonite sect.. 

" He then called Lord Edward Wrybbalde, 

who was sworn, and said that the prosecutrix, 

. Julia Smith, had formerly lived with him for 

two years. She^ had afterwards quitted him, 

and gone, he believed, to live with Colonel 

V Sackbut, of the 90th Dragoons. 

" Cross-examined. — ' Would not swear that 
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he had never suggested the transfer to Colonel 
Sackbut. Could not remember the particulars- 
of any conversation they might have had on the 
subject. Could not say whether he was the- 
first person who had led the prosecutrix astray.. 
Perhaps he might have been. Would not 
swear that he was not. Had no objection to* 
admit that she left his mother's service in con-- 
sequence of her connection with him.' 

" Captain Dulcimer, of her Majesty's 90th. 
Dragoons, was next called. Being sworn, he 
stated that he knew the prosecutrix when she 
lived with Colonel Sackbut. She was always 
called Mrs. Sackbut then, but it was understood 
that she was not married. Remembered her*^ 
going off with defendant. Does not. believe 
they were married. 

'.* Cross-examined. — ^ Eemembers that he re- 
ceived a marriage licence from defendant, and 
gave it to prosecutrix. Xnows that a marriage 
licence authorises the solemnisation of a mar- 
riage. His reason for not believing in the 
marriage is, that the defendant at the time told 
him the marriage was only a sham. Doesn't 
know what defendant meant exactly. Some? 
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mock ceremony he supposed. Can't say what 
really took place.' 

" The next witness sworn was Samson Leek, 
who described himself as resident representatiye 
of the Chnrch of the Latter-day Saints in Eng- 
land. He was a citizen of the United States, 
and had resided some years in Utah. Was 
lately arriyed in England on a special mission. 
Had known the prosecutrix at Utah, where 
she was the wife of William Lyman, one 
of the high councillors of the president. Sh« 
had told him (witness) that she had never been 
married to any other man but Councillor Ly- 
man. 

" Cross-examined — ^ Could not swear that 
Xyman had no other wives except the prose- 
cutrix. Could not say how many wives the 
Councillor had. Made it a rule never to inquire 
into the family concerns of other people. De- 
clined to answer the question how many wives 
he had himself, (Mr. Fitzjudy decided that 
this question was irrelevant, and must not be 
pressed.) Did not know the cause of the pro- 
secutrix leaviug Utah. Was not aware that the 
defendant had abandoned her in New Orleans.' 
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^ " Mr. Crashem said that the last eTddence he 
should offer would be the actual certificate of 
the marriage between the prosecutrix and 
Councillor Lyman, signed by the prosecutrix 
herself. This extraordinary document, the 
first official record of a Mormon marriage per- 
haps ever produced in an English court of 
justice, ran as follows : — 

" ^ I, Brigham Young, Seer, Prophet, Keve- 
lator,.and President of the Church of the Latter- 
day Saints, by virtue of the divine authority 
committed unto me, hereby authorise the cele- 
bration of a marriage between William Lyman, 
one of the Twelve Apostles and High Coun- 
cillor of the Presidency, and Julia Smith, com- 
monly called Julia Armstrong. Li witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal. 
"(Signed) ' Brigham Young (L.S.). 

" ^ Countersigned in token of agreement and 
consent by us. 

^ ^ (Signed) * William Lyman. 

^ Julia Smith (commonly 
called Armstrong).' 

^ ^ Mr. Crashem called attention to the fact that 
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this was a distinct acknowledgment under the 
hand of the prosecutrix, that she was not 
really the wife of the defendant. 

" Mr. Fitzjudy asked whether the prosecutrix 
acknowledged her signature. 

" The prosecutrix, after consulting for a 
moment with her legal adviser, declined to 
acknowledge it. 

" Mr. Pitzjudy then said that he should com- 
pare it with the signature which she had sub- 
scribed to her present deposition. He did so, 
and pronounced the signatures unquestionably 
identical. 

" Mr. Crashem then stated that this closed 
the case for the defence. 

"Mr. Fitzjudy said. — ^It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to remark that no evidence what- 
ever has been produced which would justify me 
in sending this case for trial. I never knew a 
'Charge break down more completely. It rests 
•solely upon the oath of the prosecutrix; and, 
after the evidence brought against her cha- 
racter, I cannot attach the least credit to her 
•statement, more especially when contradicted 
by her own admission in the document last put 
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in. She seems to be a most hardened and 
abandoned character ; and I warn h^r that in 
bringing snch a charge as this against a gentle- 
man of such high respectability and honour as 
the defendant, she incurs serious danger. In- 
deed I feel some hesitation whether I ought 
not to direct her to be prosecuted for perjury. 

" In one point, however, I do not justify the- 
defendant. His conduct was certainly repre- 
hensible in obtaining so grave a document as a 
marriage licence for the purpose of reconciHng^ 
a female to an illicit connection with him. But 
this error was committed in the heyday of 
youthful passion, and has no doubt been long 
regretted by the defendant. I ought further 
to add, that if the prosecutrix had been proved 
to be the true wife of the defendant, her evi- 
dence against him would be inadmissible, 
according to the rule of English law. Her tes- 
timony therefore, if true, would be useless. I 
need say no more, except that I dismiss th& 
case with costs agarost the prosecutrix.' 

"This decision elicited^ some marks of ap- 
plause firom the crowded audience, and a savage 
burst of execration from: the prosecutrix. The 
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latter, however, soon foiind that she had better 
^ keep her breath to cool her porridge/ to use 
a Ttdgar proyerb. For she was so much hooted 
and hustled by the crowd, that she had great 
difficulty in making her escape without the 
loss of her finery, and would perhaps have been 
seriously injured had it not been for the inter- 
yention of the police, who protected her till she 
found refuge in a cab." 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

ATTORNEY AND CLIENT. 

Archer made his exit from the police-court 
iriumphant, but not at ease. He had gained 
his point, and succeeded in defeating the attack 
which had caused him so much anxiety. It 
was scarcely possible, after so complete a failure, 
that his enemy should venture to renew the 
combat, and so far he had every cause for satis- 
&ction. But, on the other hand, he could not 
but be aware that a damaging revelation had 
been made concerning the habits and pursuits 
of his younger days. It was not pleasant to 
feel that a slur was thrown upon his character, 
Just at the moment of his entrance on pubUc 
life. 

But more particularly he was vexed at the 
-eflfect which these disclosures were likely to 
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produce on the mind of his bride. For a minute 
or two he considered whether he could manage 
to keep the newspaper report from her eyes ;. 
but after a very short consideration he dismissed 
such an idea as hopeless. K she did not see the 
report herself, she must necessarily hear it from 
others; her aunt, her mother, her brother, 
would aU read it, and coidd not be expected to 
hold their tongues. He might as well, there- 
fore, make a merit of necessity, call her atten- 
tion to it himself, and put the best fece he 
could upon it. 

The wisest way would be, he thought, to^ 
leave town for a day or two, in order to give* 
fime for the first impatient ebullition of disgust 
which he expected from Clara to evaporate, and 
at the same time to leave for her a penitent 
letter of explanation and apology behind him. 
This being resolved on, he proceeded to his 
club, and there concocted the following epistle. 

"My dearest Clara, — You will see in the 
newspapers to-morrow the report of a disagree- 
able business in which my name occurs; an 
accusation brought by that imfortunate, half- 
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mad impostor who frightened you the other 
^y. Of oottrde the charge has been dismissed 
as Mvolous ; but at the same time the matter 
lias annoyed me a good deal. I have concealed 
it firom you hitherto, and should continue to 
do so were it possible, because it involves cer<- 
tain details of my early life, of which (I frankly 
own) I am ashamed, and the knowledge of 
which can now only pain you needlessly. 

^* But it is obviously impossible to conceal 
from you any longer that which will be in the 
columns of every paper to-morrow morning. I 
therefore only ask you to read the report with 
indulgence, and to remember that when I com- 
mitted the follies which are there disclosed, I 
was a boy of eighteen ; and above all, that I 
had never known in you the perfect ideal of 
womanhood. 

" I confess I do not like to meet your eye till 
you have had time to get over your first dis- 
gust at this matter. Moreover, I have some 
business, connected with the letting of one of 
my &rnis in the north, which I ought to look 
after. I shall therefore go down by to-night^s 
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mail to Westmorelaad, whence I hope to be 
l)ack in three days. 
f " Ever your affectionate husband, 

" G. R Aeoher." 

The first news which Clara heard of her hus- 

I l>and's quitting town was from his servant, who 

' >gave her this note on his return from the Eus- 

ix>n Station, whither he had taken his master's 

'Carpet-bag. The letter filled her with uneasy 

•curiosity for the next day's intelligence, and it 

/ may be imagined that her hand trembled wiih 

^eagerness and agitation as she opened the 

" Times " which lay beside her plate and teacup 

on the following morning. 

The shock with which she read it was con- 
-siderably diminished by the contents of Archer's 
<^ letter, but still it was very great. The odious na- 
ture of the charge revolted her; she felt disgraced 
.even by the bare possibility that her husband 
<50uld be so accused ; and the very disagreeable 
picture of his early life and companions forced 
her to contemplate him in a light much less 
ilatteriiig than she had ever done before. 
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She had never hitherto associated his image- 
in her mind with the idea of coarse and sensual 
vice ; her hero-worship was henceforth impos- 
sible ; her idol was fallen from its pedestal into 
the mud. And yet, alap! she now felt more 
keenly than ever how impossible it was that 
any fall, that any estrangement, should sever 
her from him. His life was inseparably blended 
with hers, for good and evil, by the highest and 
holiest of all laws ; for she already knew herself 
to be a mother, and the mother of his child. 
She might be forced to despise him, she might 
even learn to hate him, and to curse the day of 
their union; but that union itself was indis*- 
soluble, sealed for ever by the legislation of ^ 
nature. 

There was one point brought out in the 
police-court investigation which was new to 
Clara ; the fact, namely, that her husband had 
formerly borne the name of Armstrong. This, 
however, did not make on her the painftil im- 
pression which he had feared it woiJd. She 
had never spoken much to Archer about his 
early life ; young love looks to the present and 
the future, rather than the past ; or if it takes 
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any interest in the past, it is in the history of 
its own birth and growth alone. When her 
husband's youthful days had been alluded to, 
he had quickly turned the subject, spoken of 
his boyhood as an ungenial time, and lamented 
the deteriorating influence of unintelligent and 
narrow-minded parents, but that was aU. The 
idea that he had been her brother's early per- 
secutor never entered into her mind ; she had, 
indeed, probably never heard the name of his 
tormentor ; or if she had done so, it had long 
since faded from her memory. Moreover, the 
name of Armstrong was so common, that, had 
she even remembered the circumstances, she 
would never have thought the persons identical ; 
especially when her husband had been intro- 
duced to her as her brother's friend. 

But very different was the effect produced 
by this discovery on Charles Bampton, when 
the English papers containing the report of 
these proceedings reached him at Pan. At 
once a sudden light flashed upon his mind. 
Indistinct images of repugnance, and haunting^ 
of dislike, received their full explanation. Often 
when with Archer he had fancied he was listen- 

VOL. in. E 
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ing to tones loi^ since familiar and odiona to 
him ; \>nt so great was the change in persojial 
appearance, th^t the evidence of his eyes had 
deafened Wm to the fainter testimony of the 
ear. Bnt now he felt an instantaneous certainly 
of the truth ; and with this c^ainty came a 
terrible co«^viction of the utter wortUessness 
and falseness of his brother-in-law ; a falseness- 
rendered evident by the deceit practised in con- 
cealing his own identity, an^d denying his 
fonner knowledge of his victim. Charles now 
trembled for his sister ; and, under the impulse 
of the feelings roused by a discovery so painful, 
poured forth the fulness of his heart in the 
following lett^ to ]^s Helen Bamptoji. 

"My dear Aunt, — ^Wafcch over our poor 
(^ilara, I entreat you. 1^ may need it more 
thw you thwk. I have just been reading that 
disgraeefdl trial in the newspapers, in which 
her husband was defendant ; you have seen it, 
of course. It is bad and disreputable in every 
way, and shows wh^t a coarscri^inded profligate 
Archer n^ust have been. But that is not the 
worst thing about it to me. 
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" You probaUy would not have notioed, or 
i^rould haye regarded as immaimal, the fact 
brought out in eyidenee^ that Areh^r's name 
was formerly AraaBtrong. "So doubt you 
have forgott^a that Armatroog was the naaie 
of that hateful scoundrel who drove me, by his 
3saeaa and eowardLy bullying, to fly from sdiool^ 
and thus to lay the seeds of that weakness of 
<^nstLtution undesc which I am now suffering. 
But what has that to do with it? you wiU ask; 
-or why should I thank there can be only two 
men in the world bearing so common a name 
:asArmfitKmg? I answer with pcarfect certainty, 
this is the same Armstrong. 

" I now wonder at and curse my blindness, 
that I did not recognise him from ^sus fixst ; 
ihat I could ever have foi^tten the villain 
whom I had such Mai reason to remember. 
And I eaa new understand th^ instinct of anti- 
pathy whioh made me recoil &om the very 
fiound of hiS; voice when we first met at Oxford, 
in spite of all his agreeabiHty and devemess; 
and which has. recurred ever since, from time 
to time, notwithstanding' his ssuccessfrd at- 
tsmiits^ to force himself upon my intimacy. 
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But (as I told you at Grasmere) I never was 
really intimate with him. I always secretly 
shrank from him. Yet his conversation was 
1^0 talented, he could make himself so fasci- 
nating when he Uked, that I — alas! my will 
was weaker than his — ^he has been the evil 
destiny of my life — I am his doomed victim 
by an irresistible fate. 

" Do not think me absurd or exaggerative. 
Do not say that it is imfair to visit the sins 
of the boy of fifteen on the man of five-and- 
twenty. Believe me, dearest aunt, that man is 
a villain in grain ; a boy with a heart so black, 
so cruel, so vile, can never change his nature. 
Alas ! alas ! that my dear, dear Clara should 
have been thrown, partly by my &ult, iato the 
power of this wretch. 

" You will perhaps think I am still writing 
under the influence of that jealousy which I 
confessed to you at the Lakes when he robbed 
me of my sister. But no, it is not so. I feel 
the loss as keenly as ever for myself ; but, oh ! 
I feel a far deeper anguish now for her sake, 
not for my own. Gladly would I think of her 
as lost to me for ever if I could only think of 
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her as married to a man of honour, a man of 
pricQciple, a man with whom she had a chance 
of happiness. And to think it is irremediable ! 
To think that she is tied to that scoundrel for 
her whole life long ! I could almost wish that 
the charge brought against him by his former 
mistress had been true, for then, at any rate, 
Clara would be free. But what am I saying ? 
My dear, dear sister, — could I bear even to 
imagine her disgraced ? Alas, no ! the agony 
of shame would kill her. 

" I am writing in the first impulse of the 
moment, and have no plans to propose — ^no- 
thing definite to suggest. But a horrible 
dread overpowers me that he will make Clara 
wretched, and that some great evil is hanging 
over her; therefore, I say again, watch over 
her, dearest aunt ; watch over your own child, 
who owes to you all the happiness of her child- 
hood, and who loves you as more than a mo* 
ther. Go and stay with her at any rate as long 
as she remains in England ; and, if you can, go 
abroad with her and be near her, at least for a 
time, in a strange laud. 

" I would go myself, but the doctors will 
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not hear of my moving northward before May^ 
and I feel myself that I am very far from vreU;. 
my cough is incessant, and my strength very 
small. You may easily believe that this new& 
will not make me better. 

" Farewell, dear aunt May God bless you,, 
and pity and protect our poor lost Clara. 

" Believe me, your affectionate nephew, 

"C. Bamptok." 

Before this letter was despatched from Pau,. 
Archer had returned to London, where he was 
received somewhat coldly, but not unkindly,, 
by his wife. She had made up her mind that 
it was best not to irritate him by useless recri- 
mination. The wounds of the past were in- 
flicted ; they could not be healed ; but she saw 
no use in probing them. 

On one point, too, her husband gi'atified her 
by a spontaneous declaration that, now this dis- 
agreeable business was over, he should not any 
longer encourage or tolerate the visits of Mao- 
veflum. And, to show his sincerity in this 
promise, he rang the bell forthwith, and an- 
nounced to the waiter who answered it, that 
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lie was never at home in futnre to Mr. Mac- 
vellum, and that the solicitor was on no account 
to be shown in if he called. 

Soon afterwards a dinner invitation arrived 
from Mr. and Mrs. Macvellum to Mr. and Mrs. 
Archer. 

" This is too mnch,'^ cried Archer. " Does 
the animal think that he is to force his female 
into yotir society? Pray send as concise a 
negative as you can." 

Accordingly, Mr. and Mrs. Archer regretted 
that they were previously engaged y and several 
subsequent invitations were similarly declined 
in the course of the three weeks which followed 
the hearing m the police-court. 

At the end of that time Mr. Macvellimi's 
name was to come on for ballot at a political 
club of which Archer was a member. The 
latter had been induced to propose his useful 
Mtod, though with some qualms of disgust, at 
the attorney's particular request, made during 
the time of their most constant and necessary 
intercourse. But now the case was altered; 
thJd work had been done and the tool might be 
abandoiied. 
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Archer was heartily sick and ashamed of his 
agent's vulgarity, and did not at aU like being 
his godfather with the club. He therefore 
whispered it about among two or three of his 
particular friends that the fellow was a shock- 
ing snob, and that, although he bad been 
forced in consequence of his pertinacious en- 
treaties to propose him, he heartily wished 
him to fail, and meant himself to blackball 
him. This whisper was rapidly circulated 
about the club on the balloting evening, and 
of course did not fail to raise a plentiful crop 
of blackballers. For a candidate in such cases 
is as hopelessly damaged as Csesar's wife her- 
self by the least breath of suspicion. 

These circumstances will account for the feet 
that when the ballot for Macvellum had taken 
place it was not necessary for the president to 
count the balls; the slightest inspection suf- 
ficed to show, not merely that the proportion 
of black to white was too great for admission, 
but that the negative colour was actually in 
the majority. 

Somewhat later in the day Macvellum, who 
had been detained late at his office in the city, 
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drove up to the door of the club. He jumped 
out, and ran up the steps to the porter's seat 
of office, 

" Whai? new members have been elected to- 
night ?" he asked; not that he doubted of his 
own election; but yet a sort of self-conscious- 
ness prevented him from liking to say in a 
downright manner, " Is Mr. Macvellum 
elected?" 

The porter gave him in reply a string of 
names in which his own was not included. 

" What ?— what V^ he cried. " There must 
be some mistake, my good fellow ! Mr. Mac- 
vellum was elected, I understood." 

"No, sir; here's the official list, sir," re- 
joined the porter, handing him a paper. " Mr. 
Macvellum was balloted for, sir, but not elected, 
fiir." 

The disappointed candidate let fall the list 
and staggered down the steps again, in extreme 
vexation. His ambition had been especially 
set upon becoming a member of this club. It 
would have brought him into the company of 
respectable men, and improved his social posi- 
tion; and at the same time it would have 
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given him an opportunity of increasing his 
professional business, by opening up to him 
a new electioneering connection. His two 
strongest passions, vanity and avarice, were 
both thoroughly mortified. 

He loitered absetttly along the pavement, 
without thinking which way he was walking, 
and then turned back upon his steps, decided 
to go home. As he repassed the vestibule of 
the club, two members quitted it together, and 
walked on just in front of bim. 

"So Archer's attorney was blackbaUed," 
said the first, with a laugh. 

" I should rather think he was," answered 
the other; "he got more blackballs than 
white." 

"I am surprised at that," remarked his 
friend. "I should have thought Archer was^ 
a man who cotdd have carried any one he pro- 
posed, if lie took the trouble of making a 
slarong canvass." 

"Ah! z/," rejoined the second; "there-cy 
the rub. Between you and me. Archer did 
not at all want to bring his nominee into the 
club." 
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" Indeed !" said the first] "then why did he 
propose him?'' 

" Oh ! some private reasons, I believe ; the 
man was his agent, and had be^i useM, so he 
conWn't refuse to put his name down, you 
know." 

" Yes, but whiat reason have you for think- 
ing he wished him not to be elected?" 

"Well, I shouldn't wish it to go further, for 
<rf course he wouldn't like it to get round ; but, 
between ourselves, he gave me a hint yester- 
day that the fellow was not a gentleman, and 
would be a disgrace to the club, and said that, 
though he could not help proposing him, he 
meant to put in a black ball himself," 

" The he did ! That accounts for it, 

iudeed. Save me from my friends, as Solomon 
says. (It's Solomcm, isn't it ?) And no doubt 
you took care to let the attorney's character be 
pretty generally whispered about before this 
evening." 

The two friends turned down a side street, 
and Macvellum heard no more. But he had 
heard enough to enlighten him completely, and 
determine his resolution irrevocably. He had 
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T)een much offended by Archer's coldness during 
the past fortnight, and had suspected that orders 
must have been given for his own exclusion 
from the apartments of his client. But this he 
had chiefly attributed to the influence of Clara, 
who had never been at any pains to disguise 
lier difilike to him. Now, however, he found 
out that Archer was still more guilty. 

"Ungrateful, hypocritical, sneaking scoun- 
drel !'" he murmured to himself, " but I will 
be revenged upon him yet. He despises me, 
does he? Disgrace the club, should I? A 
convicted felon will disgrace it rather more, I 
fancy." And as under the impulse of an im- 
usual excitement he strode rapidly homewards, 
he caught himself ejaculating aloud, from time to 
time, " he shall repent it !" "he shall repent it !'^ 

As early as business hours permitted next 
morning, Macvellum drove to the oflOlce of 
Messrs. Snappit, the solicitors whom Julia had 
employed. He had an excuse for calling, in 
order to receive the costs of the previous prose- 
cution, which had been adjudged to his client 
by the police magistrate, but had not yet been 
paid. His real purpose, however, was to as- 
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certain Julia's present address, which he easily 
did without exciting any suspicion in Messrs. 
Snappit. 

He found, to his great joy, that the object of 
his search had not yet left London. He there- 
fore repaired at once to her lodgings, where he 
found her still dawdling over the remains of a 
late breakfast, and chewing the cud of bitter 
fancies. He announced himself merely as a 
gentleman who had important business to com- 
municate. When he was shown in, Julia 
started with surprise, and seemed at first in- 
clined to resent the intrusion. 

" I do not wonder that you are astonished to 
see me, madam, knowing, as you do, that I 
was the legal adviser of your enemy. You 
must naturally think me impertinent in intru- 
ding upon your privacy ; but I assure you I 
have not come out of impertinence, but from a 
real hope of being useful to you. Mr. Archer 
has. insulted me, and I am now as much his 
enemy as you can be. I suppose I am not 
mistaken in thinking that you would give 
something to be revenged on him?" 

"Anything I anything!" cried Julia. "He 
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is a deceitful^ unnatural, lying viUain. Heluis 
rained n:ie by his^ wickedness. I thirst &h* Tm 
heart's blood." 

^' Pray don't use sueh dangerons expressions, 
my dear madam, nor in so loud a tone. Walls 
have ears, you know. But, speaking quUe 
calmly, I think I can put y w ui the way of 
getting as fiill rev^ige as you wi^ and per- 
haps even of establidiing jmx own claims into 
the bargain." 

"Tell me instantly what you mean, sir." 

" Well, then, ma'am, in the first place, Mr. 
Archer (alias Armstrong) got a licence for his 
marriage to you, didn't he ?" 

" He did, he did, the villain I" 

" Perhaps you are not aware that to get it 
he was obliged to swear that he was tweuaty- 
onje yeaps of age." 

" Was he ? Uo, I knew nothing about that" 

"Yes; and when he swore that oath he 
was under twenty." 

" But how does that help me ?" 

" Why, are not you aware that perjury is an 
offence against the law, which is punishable by 
traiuiportatlQn?'' 
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"No; is it indeed? Oh^ iimk heaven, 
tlia,nk heaven ! And you think :we can prove 
it against the artful scoimdrel ? " 

" I am suire we can, if you are willing to go 
to the expense of the prosecutiQi;!." 

" Oh yes, yes ; vengeance will be cheap at 
any price." 

" Then the next thing will he to establish 
yonr marriage; for I own to you I have no 
doubt you really were married." 

" Of course I was ; but what hope is there 
of proving it, when he has got the register 
1»mout?" 

"There is a great difficulty, no doubt; but 
' I think, with good management, it may be got 
over- Of qourse the sexton gave false evi- 
dence." 

" Of course he did. Ko doubt he had been 
bribed by that monster. Do you think he 
could be persuaded to ijecant ?" 

" Perhaps, if ypu gave him his prioe; but 
there would not be m,uch good in that, for his 
testimony would be usolesa in a court of jus- 
tice, if he came forwa^rd to aqknowledge him- 
self perjured." 
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" Then what can be done ?" 

" Why, we have still got the clerk, who gave 
no evidence at all in the police-conrt." 

"But he wasn't present at my wedding. 
There was no one there but the parson and that 
other man, who calls himself the sexton, but 
who I thought was the clerk." 

"Oh, indeed; then the old Welshman told 
me the truth. I thought he was only lying. 
He seemed a very cautious old bird, and 
is not to be caught with chaff, that's 
evident." 

" What ? Did you see him before the 
trial?" 

" Hm — hm— Ah, yes ; you know in our pro- 
fession we are obliged to prepare our case be- 
forehand, and it is desirable to see the witnesses 
on both sides if possible. In fact, I kept both 
clerk and sexton safe in my oflSlce till it was 
time for them to go into court, for fear they 
should be tampered with by the other side, you 
know. But I am now engaged in your ser- 
vice, and may be all the more useful to you for 
having seen the cards in your antagonist's 
hands—you comprehend." 
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" I see — I see ; and you think, then, that 
something might be got out of the derk ?" 

" Why, yes ; I don't see who else could have 
cut that 1^ out of the register-book." 

" Trae ; of course. Then what do you pro- 
pose to do ? " 

" Why, if you authorise me to do so, I will 
go to Llangwby myself, and see whether fifty 
pounds will make the clerk speak out." 

"Do so by all means; offer him £50 for 
confession, and promise that if, by his evidence, 
nay marriage can be established, he shall have 
£50 more." 

" Well said, ma'am ; you have the right stuff 
in you to succeed. It will be necessary, too, 
that you sign an agreement to reimburse me 
for the expenses of the prosecution ; you un- 
derstand." • 

" How much wiU that be ?" 

"Why, if you give me a written promise of 
£100, to be paid upon the conviction of your 
husband for the perjury, and £200 more upon 
his conviction for the bigamy, I shall be satis- 
fied." 

" Very Well ; I will sign the promise when 

VOL. in. F 
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you have drawn it up, and the sooner you can 
claim the payment of it the better." 

With this agreement the new allies parted, 
and Maovellum lost no time in making his pro- 
posed journey to Llangwby. He visited the 
clerk, but found more difficulty in entrapping 
him into a confession than he had expected. At 
last, however, the sight of the fifty sovereigns 
glittering in the hand of the attorney, aided by 
the familiarity of the latter with the Welsh 
tongue, overcame the obstinacy and caution of 
the old man. He made a ftdl acknowledgment 
of the intended sham marriage, in which he 
had promised to bear his part, and told how it 
had been prevented by the appearance of the 
real clergyman upon the scene; and he also 
confessed the cutting out of the missing leaf 
from the register. To guard against his re- 
tractation, Macvellum took him at once to the 
nearest magistrate, before whom he made hiTn 
sign a deposition to the above eflPect. 

This, however, was not a sufficient evidence 
to establish Julia's marriage; for the clerk's 
recollection of the contents of the missing leaf 
would hardly be received as proof by any jury. 
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But the old man also remembered that the page 
in question had been copied by the late vicar 
before his death, for the purpose of sending the 
required duplicate of it to the Eegistrar's oflOlce. 
It appeared from the evidence brought forward 
before the police-court, that the copy had never 
been thus forwarded. It had therefore been, 
no doubt, carelessly mislaid by the deceased in- 
eumbent (who was noted for his shandy ways), 
and perhaps might still be foimd among his 
papers, if search were made. Such a search 
Macvellum resolved to institute without 
delay. 

For this purpose he proceeded from Llan- 
gwby to the coimty town of Denbigh, where 
the brother and executor of the late vicar (a 
certain Jenkin Evans) practised as an apothe- 
cary. This Cambrian Galen was as unbusiness- 
like in his habits as his departed relative, and 
evidently had not given himself much trouble 
in arranging the papers which the clergyman 
might have left behind him. He did not, how- 
ever, object to allowing MacveUum to seek for 
the missing document ; and directed him to an 
old drawer filled with loose fragments of Welsh 
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sermons, wMch were being gradually used up 
to wrap the apothecary's drugs. 

'^ There," he said, "he had put all the papers 
which his brother had left behind him." 

Among this heap of rubbish Macvellum 
sought in vain. At length he was forced ta 
the disagreeable conviction that the duplicate 
register, if it had ever existed, must now have 
perished. He therefore returned to London, 
less sanguine of his new client's success than 
he could have wished. 

Still he was resolyed to try a prosecution for 
the bigamy as well as for the perjury. He 
knew that if he could get Archer convicted of 
the perjury (of which the evidence was clear), 
tiiere would be less difficulty in obtaining credit 
for the evidence which went to establish the 
bigamy ; for the culprit's character being 
ruined by the first verdict, he would be more 
easily believed guilty of the second charge. 

Having come to this conclusion, the attorney 
put the necessary engines in motion without 
delay. He had conducted his machinations- 
with art, secrecy, and speed. March had but 
just begun, and Archer (now in full security) 
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Tiad not yet completed his preparations for set- 
ling out upon his continental journey, when 
the unlooked-for bolt fell upon him from a sky 
i^hich had given no warning of the tempest. 

As he was leaving his club one etening, in 
the midst of a knot of gay associates, he was 
suddenly arrested by virtue of a warrant from 
two magistrates of Denbighshire, requiring 
bim to appear before them to answer upon the 
^charge of wilftd perjury, alleged to have been 
perpetrated within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion. The next day he found himself com- 
mitted to Denbigh gaol, to be tried at the 
spring assizes, which were to commence in the 
following week. And no sooner had he ob- 
taiaed sufficient sureties, and been discharged 
from prison, on giving security for his surren- 
dering himself on the appointed day, than he 
was again apprehended on the charge of 
.bigamy, and brought before the justices of 
Summerham. The latter, after some hesitation, 
.consented to admit him to bail ; but this availed 
him little, for within twenty-four hours he 
was compelled to return to Denbigh, in order 
io take his trial. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE TBIAL. 

It was the evening before the day appointed 
for the trial at Denbigh, when Macvellum had 
a consultation with the leader of the circiiit, 
whom he had retained to conduct the prosecu- 
tion. To his surprise the attorney learned that 
in the opinion of his counsel the case for the 
prosecution was not so conclusive as he had 
supposed. There was clear evidence, no doubt, 
that Archer had made a false oath before the 
surrogate; but it must also be proved that 
some other person had been injured by this 
false oath, in order to make the offence amount 
to the crime of perjury, according to the conmion 
law of England. 

^^Now," continued the barrister, "if you 
can bring proof that the marriage was actually 
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solemnised in pursuance of the licence so ob- 
tained, then you will establish the injury 
required by law ; for in that case the defendant 
will, by means of his peijury, have caused the 
woman he married to contract a voidable mar- 
riage with him, which might have been set 
aside by his father or guardians. This would 
be an injury to her, accomplished by his false 
oath ; and the indictment for perjury may in 
that case be maintained." 

In consequence of this opinion Maovellum 
saw "himself compelled to bring forward such 
evidence as he had procured to prove the cele- 
bration of Archer^s marriage at Ilangwby. 
This consisted mainly, as we have seen, in the 
testimony of the clerk, which amounted at most 
only to circumstantial proof. StiU it was the 
best he could get; and he thought himself lucky 
that Llangwby was near enough to Denbigh to 
enable him to briag it forward even now, at 
the eleventh hour. 

He instantly drove off to that sequestered 
village, hurried the old clerk out of bed be- 
fore daylight, and had him ready before the 
proceedings began. He also despatched mes- 
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sengers by railway to Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, with subpoenas to a renegade Mormon 
named Timothy Multiple, whom the attorney 
had discovered in the former town, and to Cap- 
tain Dulcimer, who was residing at the latter ; 
and both these witnesses arrived by special train 
in time to give * their evidence. 

And now the trumpets were heard, and the 
two judges of assize, in their robes of scarlet 
and ermine, and preceded by their javelin-men, 
dazzled the simple citizens of Denbigh with all 
the pomp of justice. At the entrance of the 
court-houise the judges separated; the senior 
was conducted through an empty passage to a 
half-empty room, devoted to the hearing of civil 
causes ; the junior forced his way with diflGl- 
culty through the dense crowd which beset the 
avenues to the crown court. When he had 
taken his seat proclamation was made for 
silence, and the defendant in " the Queen versus 
George Frederick Archer, for perjury," was 
called to surrender upon his recognizances. 

Amid a breathless hush of eager expectation. 
Archer came forward to the bar. His bearing 
was firm and manly, with a certain air of care- 
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less security in his manner, as he looked proudly 
and somewhat disdainfully round him on the 
throng. But suddenly his aspect changed, and 
a deep flush mounted to his temples, as his 
wandering glance encountered an unexpected 
«ight in the gallery opposite. For there, di- 
Tectly fronting him, sat Miss Helen Bampton, 
with Clara by her side. He quailed for a mo- 
ment, and his eyes sank under theirs ; but in 
another instant he had nerved himself, and 
looked them boldly and confidently in the face, 
with an aspect which bade them fear nothing 
and have faith in him. 

But, confident of victory as he felt, their pre- 
sence disturbed and angered him. He knew 
how much he must suffer in their opinion by 
the necessary disclosures of such a tria^ espe- 
cially coming as it did upon the back of the 
former investigation. 

Their coming was due to his own iofluence 
over his wife, in whose bosom he had succeeded 
in IcinHliTig the glow of indignation which he 
affected against the foul and malignant con- 
spiracy by which (he said) this prosecution 
had been concocted. When she found that 
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Macvellum was the chief instigator of it, and 
learnt his reason for vengeance against her hus- 
band, she readily believed that the accnsation 
was based solely on false evidence procured by 
subornation. Archer himself acknowledged to 
her that he had inadvertently sworn to the 
ordinary deposition required from applicants for 
a marriage licence, without listening to it; 
that as he had only got the thing for a joke, he 
had been careless about the whole formality ; 
and this she readily believed. The disgust 
which she felt at first for these discreditable 
deeds of Archer's youth had now been swal- 
lowed up in her passionate anger and loathiQg 
against his present persecutors. 

She felt certain of his innocence of the prin- 
cipal charge alleged against him ; and the fear- 
ful insult it implied to herself filled her with 
contemptuous scorn. But she was stung to the 
quick when she perceived that her aunt (who 
had hurried to her on the first news of Archer's 
arrest) did not share her own triumphant con- 
fidence. Her heart swelled to bursting at the 
idea that one so near and dear to her should 
even imagine the possibility of such un- 
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worthiness in the man to whom she was 
united. 

It was the doubtful silence and hesitation of 
Miss Bampton's manner, not any word she 
spoke, which convinced Clara of the state of 
her aunt's feelings on the subject. The con- 
yiction drove her half mad, and the restless 
anguish which it caused, joined to the impa- 
tience of her nature, led her to insist, in spite 
of all remonstrance, upon being present at the 
trial. " Go she would, and no one had the right 
to hinder her. And finding every attempt to 
change her purpose vain, her aimt determined 
to accompany her ; being less reluctant to do so, 
because they were both entirely unknown at 
Denbigh. Hence the unexpected vision which 
startled the steadfast soul of Archer on this 
eventful morning. 

After that one look had been exchanged, he 
averted his eyes from these unwelcome specta- 
tors, and turned them on the judge, upon whom 
he kept his gaze fiamly rivetted during the 
remainder of the day. 

Meanwhile the counsel for the defence had 
declined his right of challenge, and the jury 
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was immediately sworn, according to that well- 
jmown formula the solemnity of which is so 
shamefully marred by the irreverent manner in 
which the oath is too often administered : " You 
shall well and truly try this issue between our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen and George Frede- 
rick Archer, and a true verdict give according 
to the eyidence. So help you God." 

The record of the indictment was then read, 
•setting forth that " on the 2nd day of August, 
1847, George Frederick Armstrong (now called 
George Frederick Archer) had made oath before 
Thomas Llewellyn, a surrogate for the granting 
of marriage licences in the diocese of Bangor, 
that he, the said George Frederick Archer, was 
then of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards; and that he had thereby obtainedalicence 
for the solemnization of matrimony in the parish 
church of Llangwby, in the said diocese, be- 
tween him and Julia Smith, of the parish of St. 
Mary's, in the diocese of Chester, which mar- 
Tiage was thereupon solemnised ; and that he, 
the said G. F, Archer, well knew that in the 
month of August in the year aforesaid, he had 
not yet fully attained the age of twenty years ; 
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and that the said G. F. Archer, in the premises 
as aforesaid, by his own proper act and consent, 
and of his most wicked mind, falsely, volun- 
tarily, and corruptly, in manner and form afore- 
said, did commit voluntary and corrupt perjury 
in manifest contempt of the laws of this king- 
dom of England, to the pernicious example of 
all others in like case offending, and against 
the peace of our sovereign lady the Queen, her 
crown, and dignity." 

The counsel for the prosecution then opened 
the case as follows : — « 

" My lord and gentlemen of the jury, — The 
defendant stands indicted for corrupt and wil- 
ful perjury. We shall first prove the fact that 
he took the false oath charged against him in 
the indictment, and shall produce from the 
archives of the diocese the actual deposition 
to wtich he swore in the presence of the 
surrogate, signed with his own hand. We 
shall next prove that when he swore that he 
had attained the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, he had not attained the age of 
twenty. But here, perhaps, it may be urged 
m his excuse that the defendant may have 
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been ignorant of liis own age. Of that excuse, 
gentlemen of the jury, he has deprived himself 
by his own act ; that plank on which perhaps 
he might have stepped safely to shore he has 
cut away with his own hand. For we shall 
prove that within about a month from the time 
when he, as aforesaid, swore that he had 
attained his majority, he wrote to his attorney 
directing him to plead his minority in defence 
of an action for debt. 

"By that plea, gentlemen — ^by that dis- 
honourable plea, I will venture to call it — ^for 
though it is a plea sanctioned by law, it is one 
which must be scouted in the court of honour 
—a plea by which no true gentleman would con- 
sentto benefit ; — I say, by tha^ very dishonourable 
plea, the .defendant has robbed himself of the 
sole ground on which he might perhaps have 
successfully been defended against the present 
indictment. But there is another point of this 
case where, in a manner even more remarkable, 
the defendant has entrapped himself in the 
toils which he laid for others. We shall prove 
to you, gentlemen, that when the defendant 
obtained this marriage licence he had no inten- 
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tion of being married to the woman therein 
named. On the contrary, it will appear that 
it was his base design to entrap the young 
female for whom he professed to entertain an 
honourable affection, into a sham wedlock. He 
procured that licence solely to deceive her. He 
sent it to her by a friend (whom we shall pro- 
duce before you), because she would not join 
him till she had received that document. I 
am unable to examine her as a witness, because 
a wife cannot be a witness on the trial of her 
husband; and therefore I cannot explain to 
you the exact steps by which the designs of 
the defendant were defeated; but we shall 
prove by the evidence of the parish clerk of 
Llangwby that he was hired to personate the 
vicar, and that he had promised to do so, and 
thus to perform a mock ceremony for the 
deception of the unfortunate and trusting girl. 
But, at the very critical moment, the appear- 
ance of the vicar himself upon the scene 
defeated this infamous plot, and the defendant 
was actually married by a real clergyman, 
while he supposed himself to be going through 
a mock ceremony performed by a sham parson. 
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"Never was there a case, gentiemen, m 
which the biter was so completely bit. If the 
defendant had not devised this infamous- 
scheme, he would never have married Julia 
Smith, the girl in question, and if he had not 
married her he could not have been indicted 
for his previous perjury. For though in the^ 
eye of conscience every false oath deliberately 
made is perjury, yet in the eye of the common 
law no man is accounted guilty of perjury 
unless by his false oath he has injured another. 

" He did, however, marry Julia Smith by tho 
licence which he obtained by falsely swearing 
that he was of age ; and in so marrying her, 
he inflicted on her a grievous injury, because 
his father might immediately have set aside 
the marriage, being contracted by a minor 
without his consent; and thus he completed 
the link required to entangle himself within 
the meshes of an indictment for wilful and 
corrupt perjury. 

"The evidence we shall bring forward of 
the solemnisation of this marriage between the 
defendant and Julia Smith will, I hope, be 
amply sufficient to establish it to the satisfac- 
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tion of all reasonable men. But it might have 
been more perfectly demonstrative had it not 
been for a still darker mystery of iniquity, 
ivhich I proceed to explain : — 

" The maxiiage, when it had been celebrated, 
WBBj of course, duly recorded in the parochial 
register-book appointed for that purpose. That 
register-book, gentlemen, we shall produce 
before you. You will see with your own eyes 
that a leaf has been cut out of it — a leaf which 
belonged to that very year, 1847, in which the 
aforesaid marriage took place. You wiU also 
see that the number of weddings in that year 
is only about half the number which is entered 
in other years. Hence there is a high pro- 
bability that the leaf was removed from the 
book after it had been filled up, and not before. 
And there must of course be a strong presump- 
tion that it was removed by some one whose 
interest it was to get rid of the evidence of one 
of the marriages therein recorded. 

"But this presumption is increased to 
absolute certainty when w6 discover (as I diall 
prove to you) that the missing leaf was cut 
out by an order from the Mormon hierarchy of 
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England; that the defendant was a leacUng 
member of the Mormon sect in America, and 
has continued secretly to belong to it in 
England ; and that, farther, the missing leaf 
was sent to the address of 'W. Z., Post-office, 
Oxford,' at a time when (as we shall prove) 
the defendant was resident in Oxford. 

"When these things shall have been esta- 
blished, gentlemen, no doubt can remain upon 
your minds that the defendant did contract a 
marriage with Julia Smith, by authority of the 
licence obtained by his false oath. Such mar- 
riage, being voidable, was an injury to the 
female thus induced to marry him, as great as 
a mock marriage would have been. This in- 
jury, as I before said, his false oath enabled 
him to perpetrate ; and thus it becomes legally 
punishable as perjury, the offence which is 
charged against the defendant in the indict- 
ment. 

" This, gentlemen, is the case for the prose- 
cution. I do not wish to press too harshly 
upon the unfortunate man against whom I am 
now compelled to make good these over-^ 
whelming accusations ; I will therefore abstain 
from saying a word in aggravation of the 
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^enormity of his offences; I will not even 
allude to the subsequent conduct by which he 
has enhanced them. Without further com- 
mentary^ I will content myself with examining 
the witnesses who are to establish the allega- 
tions of the indictment." 

The jBrst witness called for the prosecution 
was the Eev. T. Llewelljrn, the surrogate, who 
swore to Archer's identity, and to. the fact of 
his. having obtained the licence after taking 
oath that he was of the age of twenty-one years 
and upwards. 

Next the Eegistrar of the district, John 
Brown, Esq., who was also (as it chanced) 
the Ecclesiastical Begistrar of the Diocese, 
produced from the archives in his custody the 
original deposition made previous to the issuing 
of the marriage licence, and signed in the 
presence of the surrogate by G. P. Armstrong. 
In his cross-exapiination, the Begistrar was 
asked whether in the duplicate marriage re- 
gister of the parish of Llangwby, kept in his 
•office, there was any record of the solemnisation 
of a marriage in pursuance of this licence ? 

The registrar answered that his attention had 
3)een called to this point on a former occasion, 
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and he had ascertained that there was no such 
entry. On this the witness was re-examined, 
and stated that the late vicar of Llangwby had 
been a careless and dilatory person, and might 
perhaps have neglected to send this duplicate 
for as much as two years together; but he 
could not swear that this had been the case in 
the present instance. 

The counsel then put in and proved the de- 
fendant's baptismal certificate, extracted from 
the register of the parish where he had been 
baptised, in order to show that he had been bom 
in September, 1827, and consequently could not 
have been twenty years of age in August, 1847.. 

Macvellum was next put into the witness- 
box, and produced a letter which he had re- 
ceived from Archer, written immediately after 
the sentence of the court-martial by which he 
had been ordered to sell out of the army. This 
letter was read, and contained Archer's instruc- 
tions to the attorney to defend the actions for 
debt which were threatened by two Chester 
tradesmen (a tobacconist and a wine-merchant),. 
by pleading his minority. " I am now," the^ 
writer said, " only just twenty years of age on 
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iiie 14th of the present month of September, 
1847." Maevellum further proved the discharge 
of these actions for debt on the plea of the 
defendant's infancy. It was visible that this 
evidence made a deep impression on the jury, 
a majority of whom were shopkeepers of the 
county town. 

• But more general interest was excited among 
the audience, when John Jones, parish clerk of 
Llangwby, in Welsh wig and blue spectacles, 
was put into the witness-box. He was ex- 
amined through the medium of an interpreter, 
and described very clearly the promise which 
he had given to the sexton, that he would per- 
sonate the vicar on the 2nd of August, 1847, 
and would read the marriage service in the 
church. He declared he did not know that it 
was anything more than a harmless joke which 
was intended. The vicar had come and told 
him he was going to perform the marriage; he 
(Jones) had thereupon got leave from the vicar 
to stay away, as he thought the sexton would 
do to say Amen as well as he. That afternoon 
he had felt curious to see who was married, and 
had gone to look at the register book, which 
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was kept in the vestry. He had found the^ 
names of the new-married couple entered as^ 
George Frederick Armstrong and Julia Smith. 
Two or three years afterwards he had received 
an order from those who were set in authority 
over his conscience ; at least, he believed at 
that time in their authority. This order had 
directed him to cut out that leaf in the re- 
gister which contained all marriages per- 
formed at Llangwby between Jtme and 
December, 1847, and to send it to ^'W. Z.,. 
Post-office, Oxford.'^^ 

This order he had obeyed. He then pro- 
duced the parochial register for marriages, and. 
pointed out the place where the leaf had been.. 
The book was minutely examined by the jury,, 
and excited much interest among the spectators, 
and some struggles and complaints from those 
in the hinder benches, that the folk in front of 
them would stand up to peep, and so ii^ter- 
cepted their fair view. 

Jones went on to explain, with expressions- 
of contrition, that he had obeyed the order 
only because he believed it was his duty so to* 
do. He was very sorry now for what he had. 
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done, because his mind was enlightened to 
know that Mormonism was a delusion^ 

This witness was subjected to a severe cross- 
examination by the counsel for the defence, 
which would have ruined his credit with the 
jury had he not possessed the advantage of 
having every question translated to him by the 
interpreter. In this way he had ample time to 
ooDsider his answers ; for he perfectly under- 
stood English, though pretending not to do so ; 
and consequently could employ the interval 
spent in rendering each question iuto Welsh, 
in deliberating on the safest way of parrying 
it. He was, however, unable to put aside 
several home-thrusts of his examiner ; and es* 
pecially failed to explain why he had not com- 
municated his present story to the conductors 
of the charge of bigamy, who had int^crogated 
him B month before. When he was at last 
suffered to withdraw, there were few among 
the audience who had much faith in hia honesty 
r^naining. 

Captain Dulcimer waa the next witness. He 
swore that the marriage licence had been sent 
him by the defendant to give to Julia Smith, 
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because 6he had insisted on liaying it before she 
would join the defendant at Llangwby. On 
cross-examination he stated that the defendant 
had explained to him that the whole thing was a 
joke, and that no marriage was intended. He 
also stated that Julia Smith had lived with 
Colonel Sackbut as his mistress, and had gone 
by the name of Mrs. Sackbut. 

Timothy Multiple was next called, and 
stated that he had formerly been a Mormon, 
and one of, the editors of the "Millennial Sun," 
the chief English organ of the sect. He proved 
that the defendant was a frequent writer in that 
paper and particularly that he had written 
several articles in favour of polygamy. He 
produced a letter from the defendant to himself 
on the subject of these articles. He had also 
seen an order from the president, Brigham 
Young, addressed to the English churches, com- 
manding them to render obedience to the de- 
fendant. He had no doubt that the defendant 
might have obtained the order for cutting out 
the leaf of the register if he had wished it. 

This witness was cross-examined as to his 
reasons for leaving the Mormon sect, and was 
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obliged to confess that he had been charged 
ynih embezzling money from the coffers of the 
church. He also admitted that he had known 
Julia Smith when she was living as the wife of 
William Lyman. 

Finally, a deposition was put in from the 
Senior Tutor of St. Chad's, sworn before the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, proving that the 
defendant had been resident in the "University 
during the month of May, 1850, in which 
month John Jones had sworn that he sent the 
missing register to W. Z. at Oxford. 

The case for the prosecution being thus closed, 
the counsel for the defence (an advocate who 
had come down on Archer's special retainer) 
rose to reply — 

" My lord and gentlemen of the jury," he 
began, "I trust to have little difficulty in 
•scattering to the winds every rag of this most 
frivolous indictment. A more groundless and 
malicious prosecution, I verily believe, never 
wasted the time of a court of justice ; a more 
palpable conspiracy for the manufacture of 
evidence and the ruin of an innocent and 
ionourable man was never exposed. 
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" As to the mere fact, indeed, of the defend* 
ant having sworn to an erroneous statement of 
his age before the surrogate, I do not mean to 
deny it. But I ask you, gentlemen, whether it 
is likely that a young man bent upon a firolie 
should have listened to every word of the techni- 
cal statement which he was called to swear to^ 
If he heard the words reciting his age at aU, ia 
it not probable that he looked on them as mere 
words of course, immaterial to the business, and 
so thought no more about the matter? Nay, is 
not this proved by the very feet so strongly 
relied upon by my learned friend on the other 
side — the fact, namely, that, about a month 
after this transaction, he put on record a formal 
declaration of his true age ? Would he have 
done this if he had been aware that he had. 
recently sworn to a contradictory statement? 
Surely this fact proves that either he took the 
surrogate's oath without listening to it, or else 
that he must have been ignorant of his real age 
in August, and must have discovered it in the 
interval by inquiries in his native place. This 
latter supposition, though less probable than the 
first, is perfectly possible ; for, as it has been. 
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said that it is a wise child who knows his own 
fetther, so we may say it is a still wiser child 
who knows his own birthday. At any rate, the 
possibility of either of these explanations is 
sufficient to npset the indictment ; for tliere is 
no proof that, at the time or before the time 
of his getting the licence, he knew his real 
age, but only that he knew it a month after. 

" I think, then, gentlemen of the jury, you 
will agree with me that the fiilse statement of 
the defendant's age made before the surrogate, 
far from beiag a wilful and deliberate act, was 
merely a careless admission, made either inad- 
vertently or ignorantly. But even had it been 
otherwise — even had it been a false oath inten- 
tionally and wilfully made — still this would not 
be suf&cient to maintain the charge laid in the 
indictment. For to constitute the legal offence 
of pequry, it is not enough (as you have heard 
my learned friend opposite admit) — ^it is not 
enough, I say, that the defendant should have 
sworn falsely ; but it is necessary that his false 
oath should have injuriously affected the in- 
terests of some other person. 

" Those who have got up this most malicious 
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prosecution, being aware of this difficulty in 
their case, have endeavoured to show that the 
female whose name was mentioned in the licence, 
this Julia Smith, alias Julia Sackbut, alias Julia 
Lyman, was injured by the defendant's oath; 
because, forsooth, that oath enabled him to 
seduce her into a voidable marriage. Now you 
have heard something as to the character of this 
woman jfrom two of the witnesses on the other 
side. You can judge for yourselves, therefore, 
whether she is a person who would have been 
much injured, even though she had, as they 
pretend, been married to the defendant, and 
though that marriage had been voided a week 
after consummation. Why, gentlemen, she 
has been the mistress of at least half-a-dozen 
men before or since, and, as you have heard, 
has borne the name of three of them, at least. 

^^But is it possible, after the evidence we 
have heard, to believe that any such marriage 
was ever solemnised, or even so much as in- 
tended ? Is it not clear that the whole proof 
of such a marriage has broken down ? Gentle- 
men, you have heard and seen the man on whose 
testimony you are expected to believe the feet 
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of such a marriage ; you have heard him confess 

himself a rogue and liar ; you have heard him 

own that he wis willing to have personated the 

clergyman of his parish, and to haye performed 

a mock marriage. He does not even pretend 

that he was asked to do this hy the defendant : 

he says that the sexton asked him. Now^ 

luckily, I haye the sexton here ; and I shall 

produce him before you, not only to refute this 

assertion by which it is attempted to yilify the 

defendant, but also to contradict the fact of this 

alleged marriage, of which, according to the 

clerk's story, he (the sexton) is now the only 

surviving witness; for you will observe that 

even this hardened liar did not venture to say 

that he had himself witnessed the ceremony : 

at the utmost his evidence, had it been true, 

would have only amounted to circumstantial 

proof of the wedding. 

"But why need I waste words upon the 
testimony of such a self-convicted viUarn? 
For which of you will believe a man who 
swears that he has perpetrated the most in- 
fetmous iraud and breach of trust which it is 
possible for a man in his position to commit ? 
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And besides, is it not clear that, if there had 
been a grain of truth in the rascal's statement, 
be woul^ baye told bis story last month, when 
be was summoned as a witness by this same 
Julia Smitb, and was in communication with 
the managers of her case ? Yet on that occa- 
sion, as I shall prove by the unquestionable 
evidence of the police magistrate, who dis- 
missed the charge, not a word of this story was 
produced. Clearly, then, it has been concocted 
since, and John Jones has been bribed to join 
in this onslaught against the defendant; in 
farCt, he had been suborned to perjure himself, 
in order to ruin the innocent. 

" But you will perhaps ask, gentlemen, who 
is the author of this coufiqpiracy ? What is the 
motive that can have given rise to a plot so 
malignant ? The answer is dear. 

" In the first place there is Julia Smith, the 
defendant's discarded mistress ^ in the second 
place there is Mr. Macvellum, the defendant's 
discarded attorney. Eejected love on the one 
hand ; rejected law on the other. I need not 
expatiate on the hatred inspired by slighted 
affection; a slighted sweetheart is proverbially 
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lihe, "bitterest of foes; but a slighted attorney 
las the same impulses of wounded vanity and 
injured interest to rouse his vengeance ; and he 
is certainly the more dangerous enemy of the 
two. I suppose you will not doubt the ani- 
mosity which must actuate this' man, who a 
few weeks ago managed the defendant's case, 
and successfolly vindicated him against a charge 
virtually the very same which is now brought, 
yet who now is the manager of this prose- 
cution. 

" But I shall prove to you distinctly that he 
not only entertained, but avowed, his hostile 
intentions against my client ; for I shall bring 
forward as witness a gentleman in whose pre- 
sence he declared his enmity against the de- 
fendant, because, forsooth, the defendant had 
Hackballed him at a club into which (somewhat 
ambitiously) Mr. Macvellum sought admission; 
a desire my client resisted, knowing Mr. Mac- 
Tellum too well to wish for more of his company. 
In requital for this repulse, the attorney swore 
he would be revenged on the defendant; and 
you see that he has kept his word. 

" The only other part of the case which I 
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have not yet noticed is the story of the missings 
leaf which we have heard so mnch about. Na 
doubt a leaf has been cut out of the register. 
But what evidence is there that it was cut out 
after it was filled up ? What proof is there 
that it was not accidentally torn or injured, and 
therefore cut out while it was stiU a blank leaf? 
Nay, have we not the clearest possible demon-^ 
stration that this must have been the case, in- 
the fact that the parochial register in its present 
state exactly corresponds with the duplicate 
copy of it kept in the registrar's office ? To 
meet this difficulty, gentlemen, you are asked 
to believe that the late vicar of Llangwby was 
so incredibly careless as to delay for two whole 
years the sending of the copy annually due 
from hiun, and that the registrar of the district 
connived, iat this slcJthful negligence. I ask you 
whether so monstrous an hypothesis does not 
refute itself? 

" But you have heard another witness about 
whom I must say a word before I have done ; 
I mean that precious specimen of Mormonism,. 
Timothy Multiple. You heard him confess^ 
how he had merited the confidence of his em-- 
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ployers, and I amsure you will agree with me 
that a swindling knave like that is beneath 
your notice and mine. His oath, in fact, is not 
worth the money for which it might be pur- 
chased. As to what he said about the obedience 
which mi^t have been paid to the defendant's 
orders by the Mormons, that has nothing to do 
with this cause. The question is, whether any 
obedience was paid, not whether it might have 
been. Nor does even this liar pretend that he 
knows of any orders given by my client. The 
Mormon order for the cutting out of the leaf from 
the register is no doubt a forgery altogether. 
But even had it been genuine it would prove 
nothing against my client ; for there must have 
been two dozen entries on the missing leaf, if 
it was filled up at all, and all ihe parties of all 
these two dozen marriages are just as much 
implicated in the suspicion as the defendant. 

'^Indeed, I should not have said anything 
about this Mormon evidence, except for the 
sake of obviating any prejudice which you 
might conceive against my client on account of 
his seeming to have been mixed up with a sect 
so worthless. Now what is the true and sim- 
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pie explanation of this? Can you suppose, 
gentlemen, tliat a man of the great talents and 
acquirements of the defendant — a man who has 
taken the highest honours which the University 
of Oxford has to bestow — can you imagine, I 
say, that ^ch a man was the dupe of a stupid 
system of imppsture which can only deceive 
the most ignorant and drivelling &natics? The 
absurdity of such a supposition needs no refuta* 
tion jBpom me, for it refutes itself, No^ gentle- 
men, it is perfectly clear how the matter stands. 
The defendant, like most young men of livelir 
ness and genius, was very fond of practical 
jokes ; and certainly he could not have devised 
a more entertaining practical joke than to per- 
suade the absurd maniacs and idiots who believe 
in the prophet Joseph Smith, that he was him- 
self a sharer in their folly, and to fool them to 
the top of their bent by writing in their journal. 
I can fancy the merry laughs which my client 
must have enjoyed with his yoimg friends at 
Oxford ovey the concoction of those polygamous 
articles which he contributed to the ^ Millennial 
Sun.' 
. " Now, then, gentlemen of the jury, my task 
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is nearly finished. I have redeemed my pro- 
mise that I would tear in pieces the flimsy 
iSabric of imposture which has been yamped up 
against my client. The charge, if treated on 
its own merits alone, must have fallen to the 
ground at once, whatever the character of the 
defendant had been. But how much more 
must it do so, gentlemen, when vyQu consider 
who the defendant is ; when you Qonsider the 
spotless character he has borne; when you con- 
sider the honours which his talents, aided by 
persciverance and high principle, have won; 
wh^ you consider the high position to which 
his merit has already raised him ! I do not 
deny that in his early youth the defendant was 
like other young men ; that he had his folliea 
— ^his errors, if you wiU — as we have all of us 
had; but he sowed his wild oats early. Indeed^ 
it would be well for most of us if our crops of 
that grain had been in the ground as soon as 
his was. Even during the time when he was 
an undergraduate at college— ^^the very time 
when a little wUdness may naturally be ex- 
pected and tolerated — he was already a model 
of sobriety, industry, and correctness. This,: 
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gentlemen, I shall "prove by the unexceptionable- 
testunony of the Warden of his college, one of 
the most distinguished of the rulers of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Then, as to his subsequent 
career, which, short as it has been, has already 
conducted him to such high distinction, you 
■will hear the evidence of no less a person than 
LordFlamborough himself. Her Majesty^s prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; wha 
has selected my client for a most important 
sphere in the diplomatic service of his country, 
purely on grounds of personal merit, unaided 
by aristocratical or party connection. And I 
cannot refrain fi^om adding, that the appoint- 
ment does equal honoxu: to the giver and the 
receiver. 

" Such, gentlemen, is the character of my 
client; such is the man whom his vindictive 
persecutors would persuade you to convict as a 
perjured liar, a common cheat, a swindler, and 
an impostor. But their malice has overreached 
itselfi Their malignant acts wiU be vain. I 
see from your intelligent countenances, as you 
have followed the evidence, that you have 
already penetrated their devices and baffled 
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iheir designs ; so that it is rather as a matter 
•of form than of necessity that I shall now call 
before you the few witnesses whoax I have 
ihought it desirable to produce," 

The first witness called for the defence was 
David Eees, the sexton; who gave the same 
.evidence which he had formerly given in the 
police-court ; entirely denying the story of the 
clerk. 

He was cross-examined by the counsel for 
the prosecution, but stuck obstinately to his 
denial. 

A Mr. Thomson was then sworn, a client of 
MacveUum's, who had seconded his nomination 
at the Pell-mell Club. He proved that when 
he had seen Macvellum the day after his 
rejection, and had condoled with him there- 
upon, the attorney had accused Archer as the 
cause of his mishap, and had vowed revenge 
against him. 

The third witness was the police magistrate, * 
Mr. Fitzjudy, who produced his notes of the 
evidence taken when the charge of bigamy 
against the defendant was brought before him. 
,]From his statement it appeared that the evi- 
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dence now brought forward to prove tiie 
defendant's marriage , with Julia Smith wa& 
not adduced when the case came before him^ 
although the main witnesses were the same. 
The natural inference from this was that the 
clerk'13 stoty had been invented in the interval. 

After these witnesses had been examined, ta 
prove conspiracy on the pdrt of Ihe prosecutors^ 
the witnesses to character were summoned. 

The first of these was Df. Stumper, the^ 
Warden of St. Chad's. Archer had been a 
favourite with him at college, for he under- 
stood the art of conciliating those whose good 
opinion Blight be serviceable, and had adroitly 
flattered the vanity of the doctor by feigned 
defeifence. Nor' were the irregularities he 
practised such' as to Compromise his academic* 
character ; for be had learnt to be prudent in 
his vices, and, like the Baron of Bradwardine^ 
could " carry his wine discreetly." The war- 
den was proud, moreover, of the university^ 
honours won by his pupil, and of the political 
influence which he had already gained at so- 
early an age. 

Yet Dr. Stumper's peculiarities made him a- 
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dangerous witness to examine ; for his tendency 
to contradict every one who spoke to him was 
certain, unless very dexterously managed, to 
bring out some answer contrary to the wishes 
of his interrogator, and to his own real senti- 
ments. 

Thus, when the examining counsel began — 
"I believe, Dr. Stumper, you. were well 
acquainted with the defendant when he was 
at college," 

The warden replied — "You are mistaken,' 
sir; your observation shows that you know 
nothing of college life. The head of a college 
can never be well acquainted with an under- 
graduate* As warden, I had that knowledge 
of Mr. Archer whicAi my duty requires me to 
possess of those committed to my charge." 

The next question, was happier, because it 
presented nothing '0%*< which the doctor's con^ 
tradictious instinct, coold feisten : it was simply, 
"Will you please to tell the court what 
opinion of the defendant you formed from the 
knowledge of him which you possessed ?" 

To this the warden replied at some length, 
with a panegyric on the industry, scholarship. 
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and steady character of the defendant; and 
gave a short account of the principal hononrs 
which he had won in the university. 

Much encouraged by this, the counsel pro- 
ceeded — 

" Then, on the whole, sir, you thought the 
defendant a credit to your college ? " 

"Certainly not, sir!" was the reply, "no 
man can be a credit to St. Chad's, sir, even if 
he were Person or Newton himself, and the 
defendant was neither one nor the other." 

In short, the examination of this academic 
dignitary did the defendant little service with 
the jury ; for one answer neutralised another, 
and left the simpler portion of the audience in 
perplexity between his conflicting statements. 

The counsel for the defence was too wise a 
man to prolong this exhibition, nor did the 
counsel for the prosecution feel any disposition 
to cross-examine so crudty a respondent. The 
warden was therefore permitted to withdraw, 
and was succeeded in the witness-box by no 
less a person than Lord Flamborough himself. 

It is needless to say that immense sensation 
was excited among the spectators when his 
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lordship came upon the stsLge ; for so great a 
jnan was rarely seen in that little town. Nor 
indeed was his appearance on the present 
occasion by any means a yolnntary act. He 
hated the bore of being sworn, questioned, and 
H)ross-examined9 and wished Archer at the 
bottom of the Eed Sea. No doubt he would 
have gladly disregarded the subpoena which 
summoned him, and would with pleasure have 
paid the fine imposed for non-attendance ; had 
he not been constrained by the dread of a 
superior power, and trembled at the thunder- 
. bolts which would be launched at his devoted 
head, if he deserted a favourite contributor of 
a leading journal in the hour of distress. 
He therefore submitted gracefully to the 
•exigencies of his position, and cordially con- 
sented to give evidence in favour of his nomi- 
nee. 

After being sworn, he answered the ques- 
tions of counsel by a high eulogium on the 
character and abilities of Archer, and stated 
that he had selected him to fill the important 
^st of Secretary of Legation because he be- 
lieved him to be the fittest man he could find 
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to discharge the duties of the office. The sub- 
stance of his statement was, that he had made 
the appointment as the best proof he coold 
give of the sincerity of his wish to co-operate 
in the general feeling in favour of eneouraging^ 
administrative efficiency by putting the right 
man in the right place. 

The noble earl was subjected to an unim- 
portant but badgering cross-exjamination, after 
the following fSishion : — 

Counsel. — "Your lordship states that you 
promoted the defendant from your disinterested 
desire to advance the cause of administrative 
reform?" 

Lord Flamborough. — "1 do not think I 
used the word disinterested, I leave it to 
others to ^pply such flattering epithets to my 
conduct." 

Counsel. — "Well, then, without epithets^ 
your lordship elevated the defendant solely out 
of respect for his character and abilities ? " 

Lord F. — " I did not use the word solely^ I 
believe." 

Counsel. — " Then we are to understand that 
your respect for the defendant's character and 
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abilities were not your lordship's sole mo- 
tires?'' 

Lard jR— ." If you wish for a more exact 
analysis of my motives, I can only say that I 
had no other motive than that I thought 
the appointment of Mr. Archer would most 
conduce to the service of the state;" 

Counsel (producing a file of the ^^Yane" 
newspaper, and pointing out a column to the 
witness). — '^^ Would your lordship be so good 
as to say whether you have read this article 
before?" 

Lard F. — " I really have not time to read 
through all these newspapers ; I must appeal 
to the court whether these questions are mate- 
rial." , 

Caun^l. — " If your lordship objects, I will 
not press that particular question, but will 
content myself with asking whether you have 
read the articles in the ^Yane' defending 
your lordship's admioistration of foreign af- 
&irs?" 

Lord F.—^' Not aU of them, certainly." 

Counsel. — " Then you do not deny that you 
have read some of them ? " 
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Lord F. — " Undoubtedly. I have read 
articles in the *Vane' defending my admi- 
nistration and articles censuring my adminis- 
tration also." 

Counsel — "Is your lordship aware that 
;Some of the most powerful articles in your 
defence were written by ihe defendant ? " 

Lord F. — " I have no certain knowledge on 
that subject." 

Counsel — " But you believe that he was 
the writer ? " 

Lord F. — " I have heard so." 

Counsel — "And does your lordship affirm 
that this belief had no influence in procuring 
for the defendant his present post ? " 

Lord F. — " I affirm nothing of the kind. 
If the defendant was capable of writing so 
4ibly on diplomatic subjects, he would be the 
better qualified for the office of a secretary of 
legation." 

Lord Flamborough was at last suffered to 
retire from the witness-box without having 
given any triumph to his , examiner, yet not 
'without personal annoyance at being subjected 
to such impertinent interrogations. However, 
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he abated nothing of the cheerful ease and 
popular courtesy of his bearing, and drove ta 
the station amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
provincial mob. 

The case for the defence was now concluded; 
the wearied audience were refreshing their 
attention with oranges and biscuits, and the 
judge, after casting his eye over his notes, was 
just about to sum up, when this pause between 
the acts was suddenly interrupted by the 
entrance of a thin, tall man, squeezing him- 
self energetically between the closely packed' 
bodies of the spectators, and shouting out as he 
advanced^ — 

"Stop, my lord! stop for gracious sake, 
my lord ! I have found it ! I have found 
it!" 

Before the officers of the court could reduce 
him to silence, the intruder had reached the^ 
counsel for the prosecution, with whom he had 
a brief but eager conference. On its conclu- 
sion, the advocate rose and said, addressing the 
court, that he begged permission before ihe 
case was closed to bring forward another wit- 
ness, who had providentially been enabled to 
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supply a most important link in the evidence 
at this very critical moment — a link, he added, 
which completed the chain, and must secure 
the triumph of justice. 

Jenlpn Evans, the apothec^ (for he was 
the intruder), was accordingly sworn; and 
stated that while he was in the court an hour 
l)efQre, listening to the evidence for the defence, 
and JhinTriTig how much depended on the ques- 
tion whether his late brother, the deceased 
Vicar of Llangwby, had copied the niarriage 
registers of his parish regularly or no, it sud- 
denly occurred to him that there was an old 
portfolio which had belonged to the clergyman, 
and which he remembered to have put away, 
after the removal of his brother's effects, in 
some cupboard or other of his house. It was 
just possible, he thought, that this might con- 
tain the missing document, if. such a document 
ever existed. He had therefore^ run home, and 
after some search had discovered the black 
portfolio (which he exhibited) in a drawer, 
of his wife's wardrobe. At first there seemed 
to be nothing ia it, but on more careM exami- 
nation he observed a secret pocket, in which 
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lie had found the docimient which he now pro- 
duced. 

He then handed to the judge a paper which 
]purported to be a copy of the register of births, 
deaths, and marriages in the parish of Llan- 
gwby from July 1, 1847, to June 31, 1849. 
This paper was folded up and enclosed in an en- 
velope addressed to the [Registrar of the district; 
^md with it was a letter to the same official, 
signed by the deceased David Evan^, and apolo- 
gising for his delay in forwarding the duplicate 
copy so long after it had been due. This let^ 
ter was dated a few days before the death of 
the viciar, and bad evidently been deposited in 
the portfolio for security, and then forgotten^ 

Jenkin Evans swore that. all these papers 
were in the handwriting of his late brother. 

The judge, after minutely examining these 
documents, directed the clerk of the coujrt to 
read aloud to the jury the register of marriages. 
He did so, and the first entry which he recited 
from the top of the opening page proved to be 
the record of a marriage solemnised on th^ 
second day of August, 1847, between Qeorge 
Frederick Armstrong and Julia Smith. 
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At this instant, the sound of a fall was^ 
heard in the front gallery, followed by a 
general stir among the benches there, and in 
another moment a woman, in a dead swoon^ 
was borne out; with difficulty through the 
crowd. It was the unhappy Clara who thus^ 
quitted the scene of her misery and de- 
spair. Up to this moment she had still clung 
firmly to the eonviction of her husband's inno- 
cence ; had adopted with enthusiastic partizan- 
ship the explanations so skilfully suggested by 
his advocate ; and had resolutely shut her eyes* 
to all that was problematical in his conduct. 
Her woman's heart felt instinctively that when 
her husband was so foully wronged by fidse 
witnesses and conspirators; it was no time for 
her minutely to scrutinise tlie blots that might 
be found in his character. An innocent man 
lied down by suborners — ^whatever might have 
been his errors — he was fer more sinned against 
than sinning. 

This mood she maintained unfalteringly 
throughout the day; though it may be well 
believed that her fortitude was disturbed by 
many a cruel stab, and many a start of indig* 
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nation, at the hateful words and malignant im- 
putations which she heard. But nothing shook 
her conviction till the entrance of that ominous 
portfolio. At the first shout of the apothecary, 
as he held it up over the heads of the crowd, 
a great trembling seized her; and when at 
length she heard the &tal words of the mar- 
riage register, a pang of intolerable anguish 
darted through her brain, and the intensity of 
her agony brought with it a short relief, by 
stopping for a time the current of life, and 
drowning pain in a temporary death. 

A murmur of compassion ran through the 
crowd as the probable relationship of the suf- 
ferer to the defendant was whispered from one 
to another. But this soon ceased with the dis- 
appearance of its cause; and the monotonous 
recitation of the parochial register went on un- 
interrupted to its close. 

The counsel for the defence made an attempt 
to shake the overwhelming evidence thus un- 
expectedly adduced by a cross-examination, in 
which he suggested the possibility that this 
document, which had come so critically to lights 
might be a forgery introduced by Macvellum 

VOL. in. I 
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into the portfolio when he formerly searched 
the papers of the deceased vicar. But the e\d- 
dence of handwriting and of custody was too 
clear to admit of this hypothesis ; and it was 
plain that the advocate himself only performed 
his task as a last duty to his client without 
any hope of shaking the conclusions of his 
audience. 

This cross-examiuation being concluded, the . 
judge proceeded to sum up. He explained to 
the jury that there were three points for them 
to decide; first, whether the defendant had 
taken the oath charged against him in the in- 
dictment ; secondly, whether he knew it to be 
false at the time of taking it ; thirdly, whether 
he had injured any other party by so doing. . 
Unless they were convinced that all these three 
questions must be answered in the affirmative, 
their verdict must be for the defendant With 
regard to the third question, there was no 
doubt that if the defendant had, by means of 
a marriage licence obtained by a false oath, 
effected a voidable marriage with Julia Smith, 
he had inflicted injury upon her. The jury 
must, therefore, take into their consideration 
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the evidence, by which it was sought to estab- 
lish the feet of such marriage. Of this evi- 
dence the judge then gave a clear analysis, 
showing the grave suspicions which hung 
about the getting up of the case for the pro- 
secution, and which affected the testimony of 
some of the principal witnesses. But he ended 
by giving his opinion that these suspicions did 
not apply to the last witness who had so unex- 
pectedly come forward; and that, if they be- 
lieved his testimony, there would be no doubt 
that the marriage was proved. With these 
remarks he left the decision to the jury. 

The jury, after consulting together for a 
moment, requested permission to withdraw. 
They remained out of court about a quarter 
of an hour, and then returned to the bar, and 
delivered in the following verdict, which was 
read amidst breathless silence : — 

" We find the defendant guilty of the per- 
jury whereof he stands indicted ; but recom- 
mend him to mercy in consequence of his 
youth at the time he committed it." 

The verdict being recqrded, the judge ad- 
dressed the defendant as follows : — 
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"George Frederick Archer, you have beeit 
convicted, after a long and patient investiga- 
tion, of the crime of wilful and corrupt perjury. 
It is truly painful to me to see a man of your 
education and your position in society proved 
guilty of so disgraceful an offence. I little 
thought when a few months ago I sat beside 
you at the table of that distinguished nobleman 
who has this day borne testimony on your be- 
half — I little imagined (I say) that it would 
ever fall to my lot to pass sentence on you as 
a convicted criminal. Such a warning may 
well teach us how little we can ever know of 
the true character of those with whom the 
current of society brings us into momentary 
contact, and how dark may be the depths con- 
cealed beneath its smooth surface. I do not 
wish to aggravate your guilt, or lacerate your 
feelings, by pointiiig.out how far less excusable 
is the crime which you have committed, in a 
man of your knowledge and education than in 
the poor aud ignorant. But, for the sake of 
others who hear me, I will remark, that in 
proportion as your greater means of enlighten- 
ment and your higher rank increase your guilt,^ 
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4S0 do they increase your pmushment. For 
whereas, in the case of an ordinary criminal, 
the sentence passed by the court is the whole 
of his punishment, in your case that sentence 
will be only a small part of the suffering which 
you muLst undergo. By the mere feet of your 
<5onviction you forfeit that high position in her 
Majesty's service which you hold, and also are 
for ever excluded from the society of your 
equals. So false is that notion which we 
sometimes hear from ignorant demagogues, 
Ihat the criminal law of England presses more 
heavily upon the poor than upon the rich. 

" I will only make one other remark, which 
is called for by the recommendation to mercy 
appended to the verdict of the jury. The 
ground of that recommendation is that you 
were a very yoiing man when you committed 
•the offence of which you are convicted. I 
sympathise in the feeling of the^jury so far 
as this; that had your youthful offence been 
followed by repentance, aud had. you endea- 
voured to make amends for.it in these years of 
your maturity, your age when you offended 
might have been pleaded in extenuation of 
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your crime. But, tax from this being the Oase> 
it is but too evident that your later deeds 
have surpassed the wickedness of your earlier 
career. 

" It therefore only remains for me to coub- 
plete my painfdl duty by pronounoing the sen- 
tence of the court upon you, which is, that 
you be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for 
the space of three years." 

Archer listened to the judge's sentence with' 
a hard and dogged immobility of countenance. 
He had not shown any emotion during the 
trial, except on two occasions. The first time 
was when he caught sight of his wife and her 
aunt, so une3cpectedly present in a scene where 
he least desired them for spectators. The sor 
cond time was when the apothecary rushed in 
with the missing document. Up to that mo- 
ment Archer had felt perfectly secure of his 
acquittal. He knew the weakness of the cir- 
eumstantial proof against him^ and relied on 
the ability of the advocate whom he had re* 
tained. But the first sight of the unf<dded 
register dissipated. his delusion, and gave hiok 
a sudden certainty of his conviction, Eveo^ 
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his stubborn nerves and unflinching resolution 
were for a moment shakeoa by the shook. He 
tamed deadly pale, and felt his knees tremble 
under him. But by a great effort he subdued 
this passing weakness, and recovered his com- 
posure, whidi he retained thenceforward to the 
last. 

Nay, such was the energy of his will that 
he was able to abstract his attention from the 
scene that passed before him^ and the words 
that sounded in his ears ; and while the judge 
was moralising on his offence, he was already 
meditating plans of future profit and ambition; 
schemes to be carried out on the other side of 
the Atlantic, when his imprisonment should 
be over. 

In this mood he heard his doom with stoical 
indifference, only wincing for a moment at the 
mention of "hard labour" as a part of his sen- 
tence. But an instant's reflation suggested 
to liiwi that imprisonment without exercise 
would have been injurious to his health, and 
yet that, without compulsion, exercise would 
never have been taken by him in prison. Be- 
stored to calmness by this sanatory considera- 
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tion, he descended from the bar, and was 

removed nnder strict custody to the county- 
gaol. 

« « « « « 

In order to avoid the necessity of again re- 
curring to the history of this able adventurer, 
we will anticipate the course of our narrative. 
The week after his trial at Denbigh, he was 
convicted on the charge of bigamy, against 
which he made no defence. This added an 
additional period of three years to his previous 
imprisonment ; so that, in all, he was adjudged 
to six years of incarceration. 

But so mild is now the administration of our 
criminal law, and so exemplary was Archer's 
conduct in gaol, that, after only two years of 
his sentence had expired, he was recommended 
for the favourable consideration of the Home 
Secretary, by the unanimous report of the 
governor and chaplain of the prison, and by 
Justice Shallow, the chairman of the visiting 
magistrates. In consequence, he was liberated 
on a ticket of leave ; and he has very recently 
transported himself, ticket and all, to New 
York. 
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He professes his intentioii of devoting him- 
self to political life in his adopted coimtry ; and, 
mth his talents, energy, and unscrupulousness, 
there can be little doubt that he will soon 
become a distinguished member of Congress. 
He has joined the ultra-democratic party, and 
gives out that he was a victim of aristocratic * 
persecution in the old country. It is highly 
probable that he will some day return to this 
«ide of the Atlantic in a diplomatic capacity, 
like citizen Soul^, and other European exiles of 
Madred character. Nor is it impossible that we 
may one day see him representing the United 
estates of America at the court of St. James's. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

" DONA PACEM.*' 

When Clara was borne out of court in a 
state of insensibility, she had been earried to 
the inn, through a curious and excited crowd. 
Just as she was beginning to recover conscious- 
ness, and before she had fully awoke to the 
horrible reality, her aunt administered to her 
a strong soporific, which restored her once 
more to temporary annihilation, the only relief 
of which she was then susceptible. 

Miss Bampton then ordered out post-horses 
instantly, and, having placed her inanimate 
niece in the carriage by her side, gave orders 
to the driver to take the Llangollen road. 
She felt it of the utmost importance to remove 
Clara without delay from the scene where her 
misery had been revealed to her in all its ap- 
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palling horror. The aunt knew only too well 
the weak constitation and irritable nervous 
organization of her niece, and dreaded lest her 
reason might give way unless she could be 
shielded from all fiirther shock. Above all 
things they must fly from the vulgar and im- 
pertinent curiosity of the coxinty town. The 
best hope, she thought, was to seek refuge in 
some calm and silent spot, where the soothing 
infliuence of rocks, and woods, and mountain 
streams might mitigate, if possible, an agony 
which must long be beyond the hope of cure.^ 
She chose Llangollen, partly because it was 
the nearest place which possessed great beauty 
of natural scenery, and partly because, while 
far enough from Denbigh to be entirely shut 
out from aU the dangers which proximity at 
such a time must involve, yet its distance (but 
little more than twenty miles) admitted of their 
reaching it that evening without fatigue. 

Before the verdict had been pronounced 
which consigned Ai*cher to a felon^s doom, the 
victim of his crime was already some miles 
from the spot that had witnessed her disgrace. 
She continued sunk in the deepest sleep, long. 
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fitter the carriage had left the vale of Euthyn, 
and wound up that long and romantic pass 
which gradually gains the summit of the hills 
that separate the Clwyd from the Dee. At 
length, as they were dragging down the steep 
descent which hurries so abruptly from the 
mountain along the upper glens of VaUe Crucis, 
Clara showed symptoms of returning conscious* 
ness. The beams of the full moon, which had 
lately risen, streaming upon her face, roused 
her from her lethargy. 

"Where am I?" she cried. ^' Where — 
what — ^what has happened ? I have had such 
a horrible dream." 

" Hush, darling, you are safe with me," said 
her aunt, in her most gentle tones. " Go to 
^leep again, dear Clara ; you have been ill, my 
love." 

"But am I awake? Where ami? What 
is that old ruin in the moonlight ? Surely I 
am dreaming still." 

" This is Valle Crucis Abbey, my love. You 
have often copied sketches of it in your draw- 
ing-book when you were a child at Bath, and 
now I have brought you to see it." 
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^'Valle CrucisV^ mummred Clara, "Ahy 
yes, that is in Denbighshire — Denbigh — Den- 
bigh — ^why, I was dreaming of — God ! O 
Gt>d ! it was no dream ! " 

And she shuddered and hid her head in the' 
comer of the carriage, while a fit of shivering 
convulsed her whole frame. 

Miss Bampton, in extreme alarm, and aoxious* 
above all things to stop this agitation before it 
should reach the stage of nervous fever, held a 
handkerchief steeped in chloroform to Clara's: 
lips. The application took immediate effect^ 
and caused the patient to sink once more into 
a profound and death-like sleep. In this state 
of torpor she continued when they reached 
Llangollen, and she was undressed to be put to 
bed without disturbing her repose. Her aunt 
sat by her bedside all night, ready to repeat 
the soporific if its healing influence should 
again be necessary ; but it was not needed. 

Next morning early. Miss Bampton re- 
moved to a quiet house, beyond the limits 
of the little town of Llangollen, aad on the 
opposite side of the Dee. It was on ^ high 
bank above the river, and the stream brawling 
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over its slaty bed filled the cottage with a sooth- 
ing murmiLr. Miss Bampton kept her niece in 
a state of nnconscionsness till she had safely 
transferred her to this quiet home. So that 
€lara, on waking, found herself as completely 
sheltered from the gaze of her fellow-creatures 
as she could desire, and surrounded by every 
outward influence that could minister to a mind 
diseased. 

But the beauties of nature, which in happier 
hours she so passionately loved, had now no 
power over her heart. The spell of romantic 
scenery wiU often charm away our lighter sor- 
rows, and will inspire a pleasing melancholy 
which harmonises with the mood of tranquil 
mourners. But great and crushing griefs can- 
not thus be soothed. For it is most true that 
from the outward universe 

" We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud." 

And nature now was shrouded to the eyes of 
Clara under a canopy of black darkness. A 
dull despair, broken by intervals of feverish 
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restlessness, had taken possession of her soul. 
She shrank with horror and disgust from the 
remembrance of what she had been and what 
she was. Above all she loathed the thought of 
what she must beoome if she continued to live : 
a mother — of what — and of whose child? It 
is not wonderful that her proud and impatient 
spirit could not brook the prospect. 

Yet there was no remedy, no escape, which- 
ever way she looked ; no possibility before her 
but a life tarnished by shame, and indissolubly 
associated with villany. Yes, — ^there was one 
way, and but one, by which she could baffle the 
cruel destiny that consigned her to a life-long 
anguish. There was a path which led to free- 
dom ; there was a cure for the disease of life. 
That cure — should she seek it ? 

On this question she brooded for two days 
and nights, as she lay tossing on her restless 
bed. By the third dawn her purpose was ma- 
tured and her resolution fixed. She rose and 
dressed, with an appearance of recovered calm- 
ness which relieved her aunt's dread of fever 
and delirium. Then she seated herself at her 
•desk, and wrote to her brother as follows : — 
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" Valle Crucid, March 6th, 1854. 

" To you, my own dear, dear brother, I write' 
once more, and for the last time. Yes, Charles, 
if it were not so — ^if L should ever see you face 
to face again — not even to you could I bring 
myself to utter a word out of the gulf of shame- 
in which I am sunk. 

" This remote nook among the Welsh moun- 
tains hides me from the sight of men, and shel- 
ters me from the scorn and pity of the world; 
but no chasm, no abyss on this side the grave is^ 
dark and deep enough to shield me from my 
own contempt and loathing, to screen me from 
the consciousness of my utter infamy. 

"Charles, Charles, do you know what I 
am now? Can you wish me to live bearing^ 
that character which alone belongs to me hence- 
forth ? It would be a poor proof of your love 
to me if you could. Yet even that is not the 
worst. 'NOj it is not that which eats into my 
soul. 

" It is the thought that I — I — should have 
debased my nature and defiled my spirit ; that 
I should have prostituted my love; that I 
should have given myself, my whole being, to 
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a low and heartless yillain, a monster of profli- 
gacy and meanness. This is ,the thought that 
kills me — ^the knowledge that my very being 
has been identified with his — ^that I am one 
with him — one with that base and sordid nature 
— that I am bound to him and blended with 
him by a unity which no human laws can 
annul. This is the indelible blot — ^this is the 
stain which nothing can wash out — ^which con- 
taminates the very springs of my inmost life. 
Memory must cease and reason perish before I 
can tear away this garment of shame which 
corrodes their substance. 

^^ My mind is made up ; nothing shall tempt 
me to endure this agony any longer. When 
you read these lines, at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, I shall be at peace, resting under the 
shadow of these quiet hills, in this valley of the 
cross — a Golgotha indeed to me. I delay but 
for a few hours longer, that I may bid you a 
last farewell, and that you may feel that even 
in despair and death I cling to you, and seek a 
sympathy which will followme beyond the tomb. 

" My brother, I know what a pang you will 
feel as you read this — I know how sharp a sword 
YOL. in. K 
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will pierce your heart — and therefore I wish to 
teU you all, to show you that I have no choice, 
to enable you to enter into my most secret mo- 
tives, that you may approve my act, whatever 
pain it costs you. 

" Learn, then, that if I live a few months 
longer, I must be the mother of his child. I 
must bring into the world a creature foredoomed 
to infamy, whose very life-blood must be 
tainted with hereditary crime — a predestinated 
villain, whom fate has before ordained to ine- 
vitable reprobation. 

" Charles, you will not wish this — you could 
not bear it — ^your generous and unselfish love 
will rejoice that I am saved from such incon- 
ceivable misery. Nor wiU you accuse me of 
shrinking with selfish cowardice from bearing 
the calamity that has befallen me, when you 
know that I redeem not myself only, but my 
unborn child, from certain and inevitable infamy. 

" You once warned me in vain against the 
error which I was going to commit. Oh ! that 
I had listened to you then. But I will not 
now indulge in weak and vain complaints 
against my former self. What is done cannot 
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1)6 imdoiie. But the worst consequences of my 
folly are stiU in my power to prevent. The 
last and most horrible extremity of ignominy 
and wretchedness I can yet avert. And what 
I can I wiU. I have vowed that this final 
degradation shall never be accomplished. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^^My aunt has been in my room, dear 
CJharles ; you must love her and comfort her 
for my sake, when I am gone. Tell her that 
if anytihing could have healed my broken heart, 
it must have been healed by her delicate and 
soothing kindness, her exquisite tact and consi- 
derate thoughtfdlness. But my disease lies 
too deep for even the tender ministerings of 
her love. Such love might well soothe aU sad- 
ness but despair, yet it is powerless against 
despair. And what is my earthly future — 
what can it be — ^but one long despair ? 

" You remember, in those happy days when 
we read Tennyson together on the shore at 
Penry, how I used to sympathise with the 
voice which aaks^ 

* Why inch by inch to darkness orawl ? 
There.is one remedy for all/ 
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And now in my sore need the questions 
comes back to me, not as a matter of speculation, 
but of action. Why should I bear this misery? 
Why should I not end it when I can ? 

" Submission is best, it will be said. I ask, 
submission to what ? Of course I am not talk-^ 
ing of the view a Christian would take of the 
matter. But even you, Charles, have led me 
to the belief that if there be any truth attain- 
able by man it is that which has been attained 
by Spinoza, and Hegel, and Goethe. On their 
principles, then, to what am I to submit ? To 
the laws of the universe, they will say. Welly 
and do I not submit to the laws of the universe 
just as much by swallowing a poison as by 
swallowing a medicine ? Nay, is not every 
medicine a poison, and every poison a medicine ? 
Or do they mean to say that I must submit 
patiently to, all suffering ? Then how can any 
medicine, any remedy of any kind, be allow- 
able ? If I may take laudanum as an anodyne 
for toothache, without violating the laws of 
nature, how do I violate them by taking it as 
an anodyne for heart-ache ? 

^^ Indeed, how can I violate the laws of 
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Tiature at all ? Is not every act of my body 
^nd of my mind a part of the universal law — a 
link in the infinite chain which binds the world? 
Can I move a finger without co-operating in the 
.laws of nature ? If o ; I am but what I must 
Jbe: it is a comfort to me now to believe it. 
All this agony, then, was preordained by a 
necessary fate, and the cure for it is equally 
fated, equally inevitable^ 

# # # * * 

" I have been out for a walk* Aunt Helen 
.said I ought to try and take a little fresh air, 
4tnd I obeyed her. She did not ofier tp come 
with me : she is too kind, too wise for that. 
She never attempts to pity me, and ignores 
the causes of my anguish. She treats me as a 
simple invalid, with every fond attention that 
the most petted invalid could crave, but with 
nothing more ; no notice that could irritate or 
wound. I do indeed love her, though I must 
^grieve her so much. 

"I wandered along a solitary path at the 
back of the house, which goes up a hill through 
•a wood. The ground was starry with prim- 
roses under the leafless trees. In the midst of 
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my misery I coxild see how lovely everything^ 
was — see it, but not feel it. No; the dull 
despair in which my heart is steeped seems to* 
have fallen on all nature like a mist, which hides 
all beauty from my soul. At last I came to the 
brow of the hill, and looked down on the other 
side — steep down upon the ruined Abbey of 
Valle Crucis. Ah, how solemn and sad it was !, 
those broken arches stretching across their nar- 
row glen, with the mountains closing round: 
them, and the cloudy sky above. I think I 
shoidd like to die on that lonely hillside oppo-^ 
site, with my last look turned to the great 
western window of the Abbey. 

"But no ; it would be selfish and cruel to Aunt 
Helen. She would be so wretched when she 
found me missing, and might be kept in sus- 
pense for hours during the search. I will not 
put her to any needless pain. 

" It gives me a strange relief to write down. 
my thoughts as they arise, knowing that you 
will read them when the hand which writes- 
is stiff and cold, and the mind which thinks is. 
reabsorbed into the Soul of the World. I feel 
my beliefs so vague, so uncertain, so fluctuating.. 
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Is it after all quite certain that there is no God 
but this infinite universe of which you and I 
are fragments ? The greatest minds of Europe 
think so, I know ; Goethe, and Schelling, and 
Hegel, all say so, and Spinoza proved it long 
ago. I do not understand all their reasonings, 
but I do seem to comprehend their proof of the 
impossibility of a personal God ; for a person 
(as they say) must be limited, and the Infinite, 
therefore, cannot be a person. Yet though this 
convinces my understanditig, I find my heart 
relapsing iato the old belief; and I seem to 
doubt whether the heart of man can attain to 
any knowledge of such things : I feel myself 
such a worm to measure the infinite. And 
suppose there should^ after all, be a God — a 
liviQg being who made me and placed me where 
lam? 

" Well, even then. He surely calls me else- 
whither by unbearable sufferings here. 

" But people say, ' You must not quit your 
post.' But am I quitting it ? The butterfly 
shakes off the folds of the chrysalis, and soars 
into the air; does it quit its post? *It acts by 
instinct,' they will say. True ; and do not I, too ? 
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Is not tlifl inward impnlse to depart an nnmis- 
takeable instinct? Is it not a call from heaven, 
if there be any voice from heaven which can 
call to man ? 

" And if, indeed, God be my father — ^if there 
be one Being, the Lord of the Universe, who re- 
gards me with a personal love — ^then surely He 
must be willing to relieve me from this anguish, 
and receive me to Himself. Nay, is not His 
will proved by the very fact that a door of 
escape is open to us? for if I suppose His 
existence, no medicine could heal me of the 
disease of life, except by virtue of His will. 
« ♦ « ♦ ♦ 

" No ; I do not hesitate as to my right to end 
this heart-ache — ^to take the only medicine that 
can cure my malady. Nor do I fear death, 
considering it only as quitting life. The dread 
of annihilation, which some speak of, I never 
could realise, nor even comprehend. 

** The physical pain of dying I should dread 
fax more than this. You know my weakness: 
you know with what abhorrence I shrink 
from pain. I could not, perhaps, even now 
inflict on myself a painfiil death. Sut that 
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is needless ; for in this also the instrument is 
proyided to my hand, and I shall die by the 
most painless sleep. 

"But (you will think it strange, perhaps) 
Shakspeare's hint is the only thing that makes 
me shrinks You remember how Tennyson 
ixanslates it — 

^ ' What if this anguish, fleeting hence, 
TJnmanacled firom bonds of sense. 
Be fixed and frozen to pennanence?' 

" That is, indeed, a horrible thought. Oh, if 
I were but certain that it would be a dreamless 
43leep I 

" Is it not strange how these old verses come 
back to me now, haunting me in this my last 
4igdny, tantalising me with images of lost 
bappiness? The cavern of Penry Scaur, where 
we used to read them together, the golden 
sands below, the fresh sea-breeze that fanned 
my face, even the smell of the sea-weed — all 
<X)me back to me now, and all associated with 
jou, my brother, my playmate, and my friend. 
« « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"It is evening. The moon is up, and its 
rays are streaming down upon me from the 
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sky, and flash up to me from the river, which 
runs below my window. I am sitting in my 
room, which opens into the drawing-room, and 
there my dear annt is playing aad sii^ging 
Handel, and Mendelssohn, and Mozart. It is 
all for me, I know : she chooses my old 
favourites. How wonderftdly her voice keeps* 
its old rich sweetness — 

' Kor wanting power to mitigate and suage, 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts ; and chase 

Affguishy and doubt, and fear, and soirow, and pain.' 

^' Alas ! dearest, kindest aunt, my anguish 
is beyond the suaging and mitigation evto of 
stich music as yours. 

"Ah ! what is she singing now ? It ia 
Mozart's ^Bequiem.' How little she thinks 
that it is my dirge ! Glorious music ! how I 
loved it once ! And what words ! worthy of 
such harmony ! Hush ! let me listen. Yes, I 
know them well- — 

' Queerens me, sedisti lassus ; 
Eedemisti, crucem passus,.' 

" Oh that I could indeed believe in that ! 
" I have read in books and I have heard ia 
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sermons, that true Christians, even in the worst 
sorrow, cannot feel hopelessly miserable; I have 
heard that they actually realise a conscious 
communion with an ever-present heavenly 
Friend ; and that they are able in the deepest 
anguish to leau upon His support, and to say,, 
not as mere poetic words, but as the unex- 
aggerated expression of their sober conviction, 
* When I walk through the vaUey of the 
shadow of death, I fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me.' If this be true — ^if such a state be 
attainable— oh, what a blessed delusion it is, if 
it be, indeed, no more than a delusion ! What 
would I not give to believe firmly that I wa» 
the object of a personal love — the friend of a pre- 
sent Saviour— the chosen of a living Eedeemer 
—that he came and suffered ^Quaerens me.'^ 

"Alas! alas! Why are such thoughts no 
more to me than poetic dreams ? Why caimot 
I attain this happy faith ? Why have I never 
been gifted with this beatific vision, for which 
now I thirst ? Vain questions ! 

' What hope of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil. Behind the veil.' 
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" The music changes. She is singing Perg- 
olesi's Agnus Dei now — ^the AgniLs we used to 
sing together. Oh, how it brings back the 
past! ^ Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundij 
miserere nobis.^ Oh, Charles ! Why can we 
not join in that strain? Why cannot our 
hearts respond to words which century after 
century have given language to the inarticulate 
cry of thousand thousands of sorrow-laden 
hearts ? * Lamb of God, that takest away 
the sins of the world, — ^have mercy upon us, 
— ^have mercy upon us.' Where could I find 
words so fitted to embody the sighs and groans 
^f my inmost spirit, if only I could believe that 
I uttered them to one that heard me, and not 
to the passing wind ? 

"Alas! what a religion it is that we have 
lost — ^the religion of sorrow — the religion of 
ihe cross ! Yes, I can understand now how it 
is that the shadow of the cross can turn the 
Ohristian's agony into joy. The disciples of a 
crucified Bedeemer drink their Master's cup in 
felt communion with Him. They thank Him 
for pain, because it brings them into conformity 
with His likeness. Their anguish illuminates 
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with a more vivid light the characters of His 
iQeffable love traced upon their souls. The 
flames which consume them are transformed 
into a glorious image — ^the image of a divine 
companion standing by them in the fire, who 
is * like unto the Son of God.' Where such a 
feith exists — ^and doubtless it has existed in 
many Christians, or how could the Church 
have furnished her glorious army of martyrs ? — 
where it does indeed exist as a reality, I can 
-understand the happiness of suffering; I can 
comprehend the meaning of that prayer of 
Keble^ 



' Lord my God, do thou thy holy will,^ 

I will lie still ; 
I will not stir lest I forsake thine arm, ' 

And break the charm 
That lulls me, clinging to my Saviour's breast, 

In perfect rest.' 

"But such a petition is not for]^me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful and excellent for 
me, I cannot attain unto it. I feel no tendency 
to be purified by suffering — alas ! no — it only 
crashes me, and (what is worse) crushes curses 
out of my heart— curses against my des- 
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tiny — curses against the government of the 
world. 

"Yet, as I listen to that strain, a better 
feeling comes over me. My heart longs to cry 
out, ' Agnus Dei miserere.' But a thick black 
veil of doubt and darkness stretches itself be- 
tween me and heaven, and blots out the bright- 
ness of the sky. Oh, if there be in this in£nite 
universe an ear to hear me, that ear will surely 
listen to the half-uttered cry of my broken 
hearts If there be an infinite love, it will not 
— He will not punish a poor child for running 
home to Him, even though uncalled. Our mo- 
ther did not punish you when you came back 
a truant boy, escaping from the cruelties of 
school. Surely a heavenly will not be less 
tender than an earthly parent. 

' So nms my dream. But what am I ? 
All infant, crying in the night ; 
An infant, crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.' 

♦ « ♦ « « 

" She has stopped singing. The last words 
of the Agnus are still in my ears. 'Dona nobis 
,pacem^ — 'Dona nobis pacemJ Ohy how they 
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tare echoed by my heart! Hie last tones of 
nmsic which my ears will ever hear — ^the latest 
strain of harmony which will linger with me 
till hearing dies — ^is that heavenly prayer for 
peace. that it may be an omen ! ^ Dona 
jpacem^ ^ Doria pacem.'* 

# # « # # 

^^And now it is getting late, and I must 
'Cease this lingering farewell, and fold np my 
letter. It will have travelled far before morn- 
ing dawns, but perhaps not so fSur as I shall. 
To-morrow it will have passed through the 
-crash and roar of London, and thence be wafted 
across the sea ; and soon it will be beyond the 
Seine and Loire. But who can say whether 
my spirit may not have outstripped its flight ? 
Perhaps I shall be with you before it, under 
the shadow of the Pyrenees, thrilling you with 
a mysterious presence, or a kiss of parting love, 
felt in your heart if not upon your lips. 

" But why do I delay thus vainly ? I must 
Blip out across the bridge and into the silent 
streets of the little town, and drop my letter 
into the post; for I will trust it to no other 
hand but my own. Then I shall quietly return 
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homewards — ^yes, to my last home, and then I 
shall fall asleep ; and then — ^then, ^ Fermasi al 
fin il cuor che balzo tanto.' 

* * * ♦ ♦ . 

" Dearest, dearest brother, faxeweU, farewell 
for evermore. Think of me without bitterness 
—think of me as I was in early days, when we 
played together on the shore. Eemember that 
all the happiness of my life I have owed to you. 
And if you cannot think of these later months^ 
without a pang, yet comfort yourself with the^^ 
knowledge that aU is over now, that the rest- 
lessness of my misery is stilled for ever," 

# * * * * 
Clara folded up what she had written, and 

directed it to her brother. Then she stole 
quietly out into the moonlight, wrapped in her, 
shawl and thickly veiled. She met no one on 
her way to the post-office, and was soon back 
again in the garden. There she lingered for a 
few minutes, pacing backwards and forwards 
on the bank of the stream, and trying half un- 
consciously to cool her burning forehead by 
exposure to the chill night air. She then re- 
entered the house, and came, still shawled and 
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bonneted, to wish her aunt good night. Miss 
Bampton was not startled or surprised by the 
unusual solemnity and earnest pathos of her 
tone; for any peculiarity of manner was but 
too easily explained by the situation in which 
she stood. 

Gara left her aunt reading in the drawing- 
room (for it was that lady/s habit to sit up very 
late at night), and proceeded to complete the 
preparations necessary for consummating the 
purpose on which she had resolved. 

It may perhaps be thought that in the final 
execution of so awful a determination, the mode 
of death to be selected would have been com- 
paratively a matter of indifference; but this 
was &r from the case. One of the most marked 
peculiarities of Clara's character was a morbid 
dread of physical pain. • The cause of this was 
to be found in the delicate susceptibility of her 
nervous organisation. In fact, corporeal suffer- 
ing is quite a different thing to different people, 
varying in intensity, not according to the nature 
of the infliction, but according to the nature of 
the patient. The man of robust health and 
tough nerves will experience scarcely any dis- 

VOL, m. L 
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agreeable sensation from an operation (snoh as 
the filing of a tootk or the dressing of a blister) 
whicli may prove excruciating anguish to the 
irritable nerves of a feebler constitution. Thus 
it was that to Clara all pain was agony. In- 
deed, she used often to say that she considered 
bodily pain as the worst species of mental suf- 
fering ; for all pain (she would argue) must be 
in the mind ; and it was the most intense type 
of self-conspious anguish which we named cor- 
poreal torture. 

It is possible, therefore, that Clara might 
even have been deterred from her purpose al- 
together had she been compelled to resort to 
any of the more painful or violent modes of 
self-destructionl Like the Grecian suicide of 
old, she desired to cross the gulf which separ- 
ates time from eternity — 

"At one swift bound, with no convulsive pang;"* 

And if the leap had been necessarily aflsociated 
with the horrors of physical agony, she might 
have retreated from the brink of the precipice. 
But circumstances threw in her way, withoutany 

* Soph. Aj. 833. 
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effort of her own, the very means most exactly 
suited to her mental constitution. The door (as 
she herself expressed it) was thrown open on 
purpose for her escape. Miss Bampton suf- 
fered constantly from neuralgia, and was accus- 
tomed to relieve the severe attacks of her 
complaint by the employment of chloroform, a 
supply of which she always carried with her. 
We have already described the use she made of 
it in softening the first shock of her niece's 
calamity. The bottle now stood on her dress- 
ing-table, where Clara sought and found it. 
She did not remove it, for fear of exciting her ' 
aunf s apprehensions ; but filled a smaller phial 
for herself out of it, and then descended to her 
own room. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE TIDINGS. 

At breakfast time on the following day^ 
Miss Bampton cairied a cup oT tea, as her cus- 
tom was, to the bedside of Clara. Seeing her 
apparently asleep, she retreated softly, and 
waited another hour. Then she again ap- 
proached her niece's bed, and still found her 
motionless. Drawing the curtain a little aside^ 
she watched her for a moment, and was alarmed 
to perceive no sign of breathing. She put down 
the tray, and took Clara's hand, which lay 
above her head upon the pillow. It was stiff 
and deadly cold. Horrified at its chill touch, 
Miss Bampton rushed to the bell, rang it 
violently, and sent ojff an express for the nearest- 
surgeon. She then herself applied every restora- 
tive she could think of, but, alas ! all was in vain. 
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The doctor, when he came, pronounced that 
life had been long extinct, and asked if the 
young lady had been suffering • from any 
disease. In reply, her aunt was compelled to 
explain the cause of mental suffering which had 
befallen Mrs, Archer, and which she feared had 
killed her of a broken heart. 

But the surgeon was not satisfied with this 
explanation. . He was unluckily the coroner, of 
the district, and his income was directly pro- 
portional to the number of inquests on which 
he sat. Nor was his interest alone concerned 
in multiplying these investigations. His vanity 
also was gratified by the . opportunities thus 
afforded of personal display, and by the exer- 
cise of judicial authority which they involved, 
especially when a case excited sufBLcient interest 
to be reported in the county papeiqs. . It need 
not be. added that Clara^s connection with, a 
man whose recent trial had created so much 
sensation, increased his desire to sit upon her 
body. And besides all these motives, he was 
possessed by that, disinterested passion which 
animates so many of his profession, for groping 
among the viscera of the defunct. 
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He therefore &iled not to insist upon his^ 
duty of more fully investigating the circum* 
stances of the sudden death which had occurred^ 
Moreover he soon discovered the phial of chlo- 
roform by the bedside, the sight of which, 
changed his suspicions into something approach- 
ing certainty. Upon this, in spite of Miss 
Bampton^s deprecatory entreaties, he announced 
his intention of issuing his warrant for an 
inquest to be held upon the body. 

In the interim a post-imrtem examinations 
was made, which ascertained the fact that the 
deceased had died from an excessive dose of 
chloroform. Beyond this no important circum- 
stance was elicited by the investigation which 
took place at the inquest. Miss Bampton,. 
being confined to her bed by a severe attack 
of iUness, was unable to appear. From the 
evidence of her maid it was proved that Clara 
had shown signs of extreme mental suffenng 
and great excitement since her husband's trial,, 
and it was also proved that she had procured 
the chloroform secretly, without the assistance 
of any other person. The jury were divided 
between the findings of " accidental death-' and 
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^^tempc»rary insanity/' but were persuaded l)y 
the coroner to acquiesce in the latter yerdict, 
as giving a more tragic eclat to the notice of 
the proceedings which he was preparing for 
the columns of the County Newspaper. 
# # # # • 

Several months elapsed before Clara's fiure- 
well letter came to her brother's hands; for 
Qiarles had quitted Pau before its arrival, on 
his way to En^Uind. The newspapers had 
reached him with the report of Archer's trial, 
and filled him with unutterable distress. Not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of his medical 
attendants, he resolved to start instantly home- 
wards, in the hope of doing something — he 
scarce knew what — ^to mitigate the horror of 
his sister's lot. 

He left Pau upon the very evening when he 
received the news, and travelled night and day 
till he reached Boulogne. From thence he 
crossed immediately to Folkestone, where he 
was landed in a state of such extreme exhaus- 
tion, that it was physically impossible for him 
to pursue his joujuey to London, as he had 
intended, without a halt. He dragged himself 
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with difficulty from the pier to the magnificent 
hotel which overlooks the landing-place, and, 
having ordered a private room, stretched his 
weary limbs upon a comfortable sofa beside the 
fire, and sank into a doze. 

He was roused by the entrance of the waiter, 
who brought in the tea-things and the London 
paper. Charles mechanically took up the Latter, 
and glanced listlessly over the columns, receiv- 
ing into an absent mind a misty impression of 
parliamentary debates, European politics, mili- 
tary movements, police reports, funds, and 
railway shares. But he was suddenly startled 
from his apathy with an appalling shock, 
as his eyes fell on the following para- 
graph: — 

^^The Denbigh Advertiser of yesterday an- 
nounces a melancholy catastrophe connected 
with the trial of G. F. Archer, which was re- 
ported in our columns a few days back. It 
appears that the second wife of the criminal, 
overcome by the overwhelming discovery of 
her position, destroyed herself by taking chlo- 
roform on the 5th instant, three days after the 
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trial. An inquest has been held on the body 
t)f the deceased at Llangollen, which found a 
verdict of temporary insanity. We learn that 
the unfortunate lady was highly connected, 
being a daughter of C. Bampton, Esq., of Penry 
Hall, in the County of Cornwall, and great 
oiece to the late Lord Tuam, formerly Chief 
Justice of Ireland." 

The waiter, on returning with the um, was 
.alarmed to find the occupant of the parlour 
prostrate on the hearth-rug. His face was 
turned downwards, and the newspaper, clenched 
in his right hand, was covered with the blood 
tiiat was still streaming from his mouth. It 
happened that the principal doctor of the 
neighbourhood was already in the hotel, visit- 
ing another invalid ; he was hastily summoned, 
and administered styptics, which with some 
difficulty stopped the bleeding. But the pa- 
tient was left in a state of absolute prostration 
jand collapse, which threatened a speedy and 
&Dsl extinction to the vital energies of a frame 
Already debilitated by disease. 

Pr. Jenkins returned from Charles's bedside 
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to the room of bis other patient, whom he had 
quitted in a hurry, at the urgent request of 
the waiter that he would come to ^^ a gentleman 
as was dying.'' 

The chamber to which he returned was oc-. 
cupied by a Mr. Williamson, an overworked 
clergyman whose lungs had failed under the 
pressure of his exertions, and who 'w^s now oa 
his way from the north of England to Madeira. 
He was with his wife, waiting jfor the departure 
of the Madeira packet, which was to sail from 
Southampton on the following week. The in-* 
terval they had determined to spend in the 
quiet and comfort of Folkestone, rather than in 
the noise and dirt of a London hotel. His Wi£^ 
was sitting by his side reading to him when 
the doctor came back. They both eagerly 
inquired after the sick young man, whose 
sudden and frightful seizrmre had been descaribed 
to them by tihie waiter. Their interest in him was 
increased by sympathy, when Dr. Jenkins ex- 
plained that it was a case of pulmonary disease. 

^' Poor young fellow," he concluded, " he i& 
evidently dying, and I fear will scarcely snr- 
vive the night. He has had a tremendous 
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hssmorrhagej and he had no blood to spare, to 
begin with." 

" Was it brought on by any sudden cause ?" 
inquired the clergyman ; " or was it only the 
result of the gradual progress of the dis- 
ease?" 

*^ Why, his lungs were in such a state that 
any extra exertion would account for it. I 
asked him whether he had overstrained him- 
self in coming on shore (for he is just landed 
from the Boulogne packet), but he said *no,' 
and whispered something about *bad news,' *a 
sudden shock ' — ^but I would not plague him 
by questioning more than was absolutely neces- 
sary to ascertain what state he was in« Indeed, 
he cannot speak a syllable, eyen in a whisper, 
without danger of bringing on a recurrence of 
the attack." 

" And is he quite alone, poor young man ?" 
asked Mrs. Williamson, in a voice expressive 
of much sympathy. 

^^ Quite ; and wh|n I asked him for the ad- 
dress of his friends, saying I should like to 
write to some of them to come and nurse him, 
he answered, in a quick, impatient way, that he 
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wished for no one. Of course I could not urge 
it any further." 

"Poor fellow!" said Mr. Williamson ; "how 
very sad to think of his dying all alone in an 
inn, with no one to care for him. Did you 
learn his name ?" 

" Yes, I saw it by his luggage ; Mr. Bamptorty 
Penry Hall, is on his trunk. On looking at the 
* Times ^ of this morning, which he was reading 
(the waiter told me) when his attack came on, 
I saw a paragraph about the suicide of a Miss 
Bampton of Penry Hall, who may very likely 
be a relation of his, perhaps his sister. Possi- 
bly this is the first news he has had of it, aa 
he is only just come from abroad, and that 
would quite explain this sudden attack." 

"How very, very dreadful!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Williamson ; " such an awful shock would 
indeed account for everything.. And do you 
really think. Dr. Jenkins, that his case is quite 
hopeless ?" 

. " I am afraid so, under the circumstances. 
If I could stay with him through the night 
myself, I might bring him round ; but I must 
go to a patient ten miles off, who is very ill. 
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and I cannot be back till morning. I have 
sent for a nurse to sit up with him, and left 
her directions what to do ; but one cannot de- 
pend upon hired service of that kind. You see, 
the only chance of keeping him from sinking is 
to give restoratives every quarter of an hour, 
and as much nourishment as he can take be- 
sides ; and the nurse wiU get drowsy and sleep 
oyer an hour perhaps, and then it is all up 
with him.'' 

" Oh, but that must not be," cried Mrs. 
Williamson ; " that shall not be, Dr. Jenkins ; 
I will sit up with him myself; surely you can 
tell me all that is necessary to do, and I will 
undertake that neither sleepiness nor neglect 
shall prevent your orders being carefully exe- 
cuted." 

'^ I am sure, madam, you are most beneyolent 
to make such an offer for the sake of a stranger. 
But will your husband spare you, and allow you 
to fatigue yourself by sitting up all night 
nursing a young man who has no claim upon 
you; especially when he needs so much nurs- 
ing himself?" 

"Heaven forbid," said Mr. Williamson, 
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" that I should wish to prevent my wife from 
fiilfilling a duty of Christian love. I need no 
attendance whatever at night, and it will not 
be the first time, by a great many, that she has 
sacrificed her own rest in order to comfort and 
tend the sick and friendless. There are not a 
few of my parishioners who could testify to 
that; and some of them declare that they owe 
their lives to her good nursing." 

" Hush, dear !" exclaimed Mrs. Williamson. 
" Ton ought not to talk as if you were making 
a merit out of that which was no more than a 
pleasure; for those whom I nursed were so 
grateful and affectionate, that the love they 
gave me far more than repaid any little trouble I 
took with them. But now make haste and tell 
me, i)r. Jenkins, what I shall have to do for 
this poor Mr. Bampton, and you may depend 
upon my fulfilling your directions most punc- 
tually." 

The doctor accordingly gave the necessary 
instructions ; the essential point of which was, 
the administration of stimulants to the sinking 
patient, in such quantities as to sustain life till 
tiie vital energies should have time to rouse 
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tliemBel^M from the prostration occasioned by 
^ ^3cees8ive loss of blood. Wben the turn 
took place^ it would be necessary also carefully 
to observe the pulse; lest a oontinuance of the 
stimulation, when no longer wanted, should 
prodiioe renewal of fever, and a recurrence of 
haemorrhage. All this required a watchM and 
experienced nurse, and the doctor rejoiced to 
find that he had procured such a one in Mrs. 
Williamson. He assured her that if his pa- 
tient's life were saved, he should set it down 
to the account of her kindness ; for that every- 
thing depended on his being carefully attended 
to through that night. 

It was £^eed between them that she should 
quietly take her place by Charles's bedside as 
if she were a common nurse, without any ex- 
planation or introduction, which would only 
embarrass both parties, and perhaps cause an- 
noyance which might be most injurious to the 
«ick man. But when she entered the bedroom, 
which was lighted only by the glimmer of a 
night-lamp, she saw that her patient was in a 
condition too much enfeebled by exhaustion to 
render any precautions in such a matter need- 
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fill. He lay motionless, and gave no sign that 
he observed her entrance, far less that he per- 
ceived in her any difference jBrom the attendant 
whom he expected. His brow was already 
damp with a cold dew, the harbinger of disso- 
lution ; which shows with painful clearness the 
approaching extinction of that internal fire so 
wonderfully connected with the principle of life 
within us. His pulse gave a faint and flicker- 
ing beat, which seemed as if each pidsation 
would be the last. His slow and feeble 
breathing barely suflGlced to prove that he 
had not yet expired. 

For many hours Charles continued in the 
same condition, suspended doubtftdly between 
life and death. He was never quite uncon- 
scious, but lay in a sort of waking trance, in 
which the objects around him, — ^the darkened 
room, the medicine phials shimmering imder 
the rays of the shaded night-lamp, and the figure 
of his unknown nurse gliding noiselessly about 
his bed, — ^were blended with scenes and imagea 
of his former life, which flitted before his me- 
mory .like the faces in a dream. He received pas- 
sively, the assiduous ministrations of his gentle 
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nurse ; swallowed without resistance the nou- 
rishment with which she incessantly supplied 
him, and suflfered her to feel his pulse every 
qjjUarter of an hour, though scarcely conscious 
of the import of her acts. From time to time 
she repeated in a softened voice a verse of 
the New Testament, a collect, or the stanza of 
a hymn ; and the words fell upon his soul as 
the faint murmur of a distant river falls upon 
the ear, soothing, but indistinct. Had his 
brain been in a less dreamy state, religious 
thoughts and words would have been, under his 
present circumstances, rather a source of irrita- 
tion than of comfort. They would have harassed 
him with distracting doubts, or recalled to him 
the hatefal recollection of Archer, with whose 
arguments they were associated. But now he 
was too weak to think or reason, or even to 
feel impatient and irritable. He was steeped 
in the painless calm which accompanies the 
extreme of physical exhaustion ; and the very 
intensity of the shock which he had suffered 
had deadened the nervous tissue of the mind, 
and was followed by a temporary relief jfrom 
anguish. 
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So passed the long watches of that night; 
and when the first beams of moming straggled 
in through the chinks of the window shutters, 
Mrs. Williamson found the pulse of her patient 
fast gathering strength, and felt that the crisis 
was past, and the time was come when fever 
rather than collapse was the danger against 
which to guard. 

It was a great relief to her when Dr. Jenkins 
returned, delivering her from the anxious re- 
sponsibility of deciding upon the degree of 
change now necessary in the treatment. He 
pronounced Charles much better. 

" Now, if we can only keep off a return of 
h»morrhage," he said, " we shall get ^im 
safely out of the scrape." 

*^ But do you mean," said Mrs. Williamson, 
^^that there is any hope of his recovery after 
such an attack?" 

" Not of his permanent recovery," answered 
the doctor, "his lungs are too far gone for 
that; but he may live for another three or 
four years yet, if he would take proper care of 
himself." 

He then gave some prescriptions calculated 
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io ooimteract the peril which he feared, and 
once more took his departure, leaving Mrs. 
Williamson installed as his deputy, with ex- 
plicit directions for her guidance ; he begged 
lier, however, to spare herself as much as pos- 
aible, and to make a full use of the hired nurse 
whom he left as her assistant ; saying that she 
need not now trouble herself with watching 
the case so carefully, as the critical emergency 
was happily passed. 

Before the day closed, the immediate danger 
to Charles's life was over ; although he was left 
in a state of extreme weakness, scarce able to 
lift his hand to his head, and forbidden to 
speak except in whispers. That evening, see- 
ing him restored to consciousness, Mrs. Wil- 
liamson felt it her duty to ask him once more 
to allow his Mends to be summoned. But he 
showed decided annoyance at her proposal, and 
when she pressed it, said emphatically that he 
had no friends. 

It may seem strange that Charles should 
have preferred at such a time to be left in the 
hands of strangers, when he had a mother 
whom he might have called to his bedside. 
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Yet she was not under any circumstances a^ 
woman to whom a son like Charles could have 
turned for sympathy in such a calamity as had 
befallen him. She would not have understood 
his feelings, and would only have vexed and 
irritated him by her attempts to soothe. Bufe 
in her actual situation, it was utterly out of 
the question that he should think of seeing 
her. 

In fact, only a few days before he left the 
south of France, Charles had received a letter 
from his mother announcing her intended mar- 
riage to Mr. Morgan, the Eector of Chetwick. 
The theoretical objections which that gentleman 
had entertained against the marriage of the 
clergy had gradually malted away under the 
charms of Mrs. Bampton's society. He found 
his widowed parishioner disposed to receive his 
attentions graciously ; and upon the occasion of 
a visit to London, which he made about this 
time to support an agitation got up in the 
National School Society against the Govern- 
ment system of education, he took the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining Mrs. Bampton's exact 
jointure, by a personal inspection of her hus-^ 
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band's will at Doctors' Commons. On his 
return to Summerham he lost no time in pro- 
posing for her hand, and his offer was without 
hesitation accepted. 

Mrs. Bampton's letter to Charles on the 
subject was couched in the following terms : — 

" My dearest Charles, — I have a communi- 
cation to make to you which will perhaps 
surprise you, but which will also, I trust, 
rejoice your affectionate heart. You know 
how much I have felt my loneliness since the 
loss of your dear sisters Lucy and Emily, the 
former by her death, the latter by her mar- 
riage, which has separated her as completely 
from me as if she were dead. Clara's recent 
marriage has now made me entirely solitary ; 
and even before she left me, she was so often 
staying away from home with your aunt Helen, 
or your uncle Henry, that I frequently suffered 
from the want of all domestic companionship. 

" Still, so long as my house was her nominal 
home, I felt it my duty to form no other ties ; 
but now that she has a home of her own, the 
^case is altered. 
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" I dare say you have remarked the atten* 
tions which our excellent rector, Mr. Morgan, 
has long paid me. For the reason I have just 
mentioned, I have discouraged him hitherto; 
although I could not but perceive the state of 
his feelings towards me. Now, however, there 
is no longer the same obligation incumbent 
upon me, and accordingly I yesterday accepted 
the offer of his hand. 

" One of my chief reasons for this step, my 
dearest Charles, was the anxiety I feel for your 
settling in life. I am sure there is nothing so^ 
certain to conduce to your welfare as a happy 
marriage ; and I believe you will feel yourself 
much more at liberty to marry, when you have- 
no longer a mother entirely dependent on you 
(as I have been) for companionship and sym- 
pathy. I trust it will not be long before you. 
find some one worthy of you. 

" I will not say more at present, except io- 
express my regret, as weU as that of Mr. Mor-^ 
gan, that your health, confining you to the 
south of Europe, will prevent you from attend- 
ing our marriage, which is to take place next 
month. « 
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^^ Your future step-father desires me to add 
his paternal and pastoral benediction. — ^Believe 
me, my dearest son, your most affectionate mo- 
ther, 

. " Geoegina -Bampton.'^ 

It is quite unnecessary to describe Charles's 
mortification and disgust at the receipt of this 
letter. For Mr, Morgan's moral and intellec- 
tual character he had the most profound con- 
tempt, and in his intentions towards Mrs, 
Bampton he believed him actuated by motives 
purely mercenary. It will therefore be easily 
understood that his mother was the last person 
from whom he would have looked for sympathy 
under the overwhehning blow which had now 
crushed him. Even under other circumstances 
she would have been a poor comforter for sorrow 
like his, especially since her coldness towards 
Clara had created a barrier between them 
which must have produced estrangement at 
such a time. And now that her own bridal 
preparations were interrupted by so ominous a 
catastrophe, he knew enough of her character 
to be aware that her feelings towards the me- 
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mory of his unhappy sister would partake 
more, of disappointment and cold pity than 
of that passionate and remorseful affection 
which consumed his own heart. 

Nor was he mistaken in this conclusion. 
Mrs. Bampton did, in fact, when the awful 
intelligence of her daughter's death was com- 
municated to her by a letter from her sister-in- 
law, show an absence of violent emotion which 
almost amounted to indifference. Her chief 
anxiety was to clear her daughter's memory 
from the imputation of suicide. She took pains 
to inform all her friends that dear Clara's death 
was purely accidental. She was ^^ assured by 
her dear sister Helen that it was entirely an 
accident — ^merely an overdose of the medicine 
she was in the habit of taking." 

'^ It is very sad and shocking," she said, " to 
lose my dear child in such a way. But (and 
here she sobbed) dear Clara was never fitted for 
this world, she was too imaginative, you know, 
and too intellectual for woman's lot. That is 
the thought which enables me to support my 
sad bereavement. And then, when one thinks 
of the awfiil wickedness of her wretched bus* 
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l)and, it is almost a mercy that she should be 
taken away out of his power." 

At other times, when complimented by her 
feiends upon the serenity with which she was 
-enabled to sustain such a great affliction, 
Atshe would explain it by her previous ex- 
perience of sorrow, and by the engrossing na- 
ture of the occupations in which she was en- 
.gaged, 

"I have gone through so much suflfering, 
you know, that I have learnt to bear it better 
than I could at first. And besides, I find work 
fiuch a comfort, especially when one is employed 
in working for the holy church." 

Here she exhibited a cloth for the credence 
table of St. Mary's, Chetwick, which she was 
embroidering. 

" Indeed," she added, " I think it is quite 
true what my dear son says, ' Work is worship.^ 
I believe he quoted the remark from the writings 
of some clever Oxford professor — I think Pro- 
fessor Tyflesdrake was the name he said ; such 
a fimny name, isn't it ? That's what made me 
remember it; not at all like an English. name, 
you know." 
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Clara's death did not eyen cause the post- 
ponement of her mother's marriage. At first^ 
indeed, Mrs, Bampton wished to put it off for 
a few months, till the season when " mourning'^ 
should subside into ^^ half-mouming." But 
Mr, Morgan pleaded that, as a presbyter of the 
Anglican communion, he felt it a positive duty 
to be married in Easter week, and that he^ 
could not reconcile it to his conscience to post- 
pone the nuptials beyond the Tuesday after 
that festival. To this imperative reason his> 
aflBanced bride could not but yield. Accord- 
ingly the wedding took place on Easter Tuesday^ 
with the fullest pomp of ritual; the rector being- 
married in his surplice, while the archdeacon- 
intoned the service, and a band of choristers^ 
chanted the hymeneal psalm. 

This last-mentioned event, however, was as^ 
yet future when Charles lay between life and 
death at Folkestone. Nor must it be inferred, 
firom her want of deep grief over her daughter, 
and her rapid and easy consolation under the 
affliction, that Mrs, Bampton was destitute of 
feeling. She had never understood Clara, nor 
warmly loved her, which may be explained by 
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the fact that the latter had passed her childhood 
at a distance from home, and grown up the 
child of her aimt, not of her mother. Yet, had 
Mrs. Bampton been present during the mise- 
rable tragedy which ended in such maddening 
anguish, she would have been far more deeply- 
agitated ; and would perhaps have been roused 
from her indifference to an agony of maternal 
tenderness like that with which she had sur- 
prised Miss Bampton at the deathbed of Lucy. 
But she belonged to that class of people who 
cannot be strongly moved by distant griefs, 
which they hear, but witness not — unimagina- 
tive souls, who must see in order to feel ; to 
whose hearts the non-apparent and the non- 
existent are identical. 

But if she had been a cold-hearted parent to 
Clara, she had been to Charles the most affec- 
tionate, tender, and devoted of mothers. Had 
she known of his present danger, she would 
have left her home at any hour of the night or 
day, and travelled without halt or pause till she 
had reached his bedside. 

When she heard, too late, of his sudden 
return to England, and his mortal peril, she 
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was bitterly hurt at his omission to summon her 
io the spot. 

" It was cruel of him," she cried ; " he could 
not have doubted that I would have left all and 
every one to come to him ; he ought not to have 
forgotten the days and nights which I spent in 
watching over him in his fever when he was a 
boy." 

The thought that her Charles had ceased to 
care for her, was a sharper pang than any she 
had felt since she had laid Lucy in the coflBn. 
And it was long before the ecclesiastical endear- 
ments of Mr. Morgan could efface from her 
heart the scar of this genuine wound. 

All these femily complications were neces- 
sarily unknown to Mrs. Williamson ; nor was 
there time before her own departure for 
Madeira, to ascertain even the address of 
<3iarles^s nearest relatives, which she would 
otherwise have endeavoured to do. She felt 
sure, however, that some heavy sorrow was 
weighing down his spirit, and the conjecture 
ot Dr. Jenkins that the Miss Bampton who 
had committed suicide was his sister, seemed a 
probable explanation. Whether this sister had 
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been really his only near relation, or whether 
he was alienated from the rest of his family y 
Mrs. Williamson could not guess. But her 
kind heart was touched by the desolate condi- 
tion of the dying youth, whatever might be its 
origin; feeling that domestic discord was a 
cause of isolation not less pitiable than bereave- 
ment. 

Meanwhile Charles himself, though his mind 
still shared in some measure the languor and 
weakness of his body, had recovered sufficient 
power of observation to perceive that the guar- 
dian who tended liis sick-bed, and whose 
thoughtful care anticipated his wants and 
soothed his weariness, was no ordinary hospital 
nurse, but a lady of delicacy and refinement. 
When next left alone with the doctor he asked 
him who she was, and, on hearing the history 
of her self-devotion, was much touched with an 
instance of unselfish charity quite new to his 
experience. When she came back to his room^ 
he tried in broken accents to whisper his grati- 
tude. She silenced his thanks on the plea that 
he must not talk, but must behave as a good 
and obedient patient. Indeed she had from 
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the first assumed that unhesitating command 
over him, which is the essential talent and cha- 
racteristic of a good nurse. 

Finding he submitted passively to all her 
medical enactments, Mrs. Williamson now re- 
solved to make trial of her power to enforce 
obedience in a more important matter, and on 
a grander scale. The doctor had told her that 
the only chance of prolonging Mr. Bampton's 
life was to remove him at once from the bitter 
severity of an English spring to a more genial 
cliniate. 

"If you could but carry him to Madeira 
with you," he said, "his life would be saved." 

On this hint she determined to act. She told 
Charles the doctor's opinion ; and said that, in 
consequence, she was about to write and secure 
his passage to Madeira that very day. Charles 
feebly remonstrated, l)ut she rejoined that he 
was too ill to decide for himself; that she had 
undertaken his cure, and that she must do what 
the doctor thought necessary for completing it. 
Her patient replied that he did not wish to 
live ; that it would be impossible for him to 
quit his bed so soon; that his place in the 
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;packet could not be secured so shortly before 
sailing, and so forth. But she met and over- 
ruled each of these difficulties as he started 
them, till she had reduced him to silence. At 
last he suffered her to extort a languid con- 
sent to her plaQ, and thenceforward passively 
acquiesced in all the subsequent arrange- 
ments. 

In truth he was too feeble to possess much 
will of his own at present, and was sunk into 
that state of childish helplessness in which it is 
a pleasure to be carried passively on a stronger 
arm. Besides, it seemed ungrateful to resist a 
proposal on which a friend to whom he owed 
his life had set her heart. It was an additional 
reason to him for yielding, that he thereby 
escaped all the attentions which his mother and 
aunt would lavish upon him, he well knew, so 
soon as the news of his arrival in England 
should reach them. For in his present mood 
he shrank with agony from the thought of 
intercourse with those who were acquainted 
with the causes of his anguish, and would probe 
his wounds with well-meant attempts at conso- 
lation. He preferred the company of strangers. 
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who would not (as he fancied) even suspect the- 
source of his sorrow. 

By that night's post Mr. Williamson wrote- 
to the agents of the Madeira packet to secure a 
berth for Mr. C. Bampton. But the return or 
post brought an answer to say that every place 
on board was full, and that no more passengers 
could be admitted. This was a most provoking 
embarrassment, for no other packet was to sail 
for a month, and it was precisely fipom this 
month of east winds and influenzas that it was 
most important to save the invalid. Mrs. Wilr 
liamson proposed the only possible solution. 

" I will give up my berth," she said, " and 
share my maid's accommodations in the female- 
servants' cabin. There is plenty of room 
there ; I looked at it when I went on board 
last week." 

Mr. Williamson at first would not hear of 
this ; he said that he would give up his own 
sleeping place, and lie upon a mattress on deck 
— ^he was sure that it would not hurt him. 
But his wife remonstrated against this as an 
act of madness, in the state of his health; and 
the doctor, to whom she appealed, positively 
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forbade such an attempt ; and agreed that Mrs. 
Williamson's proposal was the only feasiUe 
plan, and that it would not injure her health, 
though no doubt it would diminish the comfort 
of her voyage. She at last won her husband's 
consent to it, and they determined to carry it 
* into eflfect. 

It is needless to say that no word was 
breathed to Charles of this self-sacrificing ar- 
rangement. He was only told that his berth 
was secured, and that they were all to travel 
together on the morrow. The following morn- 
ing he was carefully wrapped up, and carried 
to the railway, where an invalid carriage had 
been secured for his transport. Into this he 
was lifted by the porters, and found himself at 
once reclining at full length on a comfortable 
bed. An opiate having been administered, he 
was soon asleep ; and in this easy oblivion he 
was borne along the southern coast, uncon- 
scious of the beauties of its seaward prospects, 
while Hastings, Brighton, and Chichester 
glided in rapid succession past the field of view. 
He did not wake till he was taken out of the 
train at the Southampton terminus. There a 
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hearse-like vehicle was in attendance, fitted up 
with another bed, to which Charles was trans- 
feired for conveyance to the Madeira steamer. 

The journey had been so arranged that the 
party reached Southampton only an hour before 
the time fixed for the sailing of the packet. 
Consequently they proceeded without halting 
fit)m the railway to the wharf. On reaching 
the pier Charles was gently lifted out and 
placed on a mattress carried by four sailors, 
while Mrs. Williamson hastened to fling a 
shawl over his face, to protect his lungs from 
the chill sea-breeze. He had time, however, to 
look round for a moment before being thus 
enveloped, and that look sufficed to bring back 
to him the &ded image of a past existence, not 
without a throb of pain. He was on the very spot 
where he had landed so many years ago, after 
his first sea Voyage, when his uncle had carried 
him from Penry to Southampton on the way to 
school. 

The glimpse was momentary, and like all 
earthly visions soon vanished into night. He 
was muffled up in darkness, and thus borne on 
blindfold, so that he knew not the exact iostaat 
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^when he left the shore of England. He was 
not again allowed to see the light till he was 
laid in the narrow berth which was to be his 
home upon the ocean. There he was put to 
bed by the steward, who had received a hand- 
some douceur to secure his careftd attention for 
Ihe suflferer ; and another sleeping draught was 
given him, under the influence of which he 
soon sank into repose. The stir and bustle 
attendant on the settling of fifty passengers 
into their places, blended into a confused mur- 
mur in his ears; then mingled with his dreams; 
until at last he became insensible to all outward 
sotmds, while the vessel lashed the peaceful 
Solent into foam, and issued forth through the 
portal of the Needles into the open sea, as the 
cliffs which she left behind her were fading in 
the twilight. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE ISLAND OF THE BLEST. 

^ Charles Bampton had been ordered by the 
doctor not to quit his berth till he should reacL 
Madeira. He was too weak to rebel against 
this imprisonment, even had he been disposed 
to wish for the cheerfalness and society of the 
deck. But this was far from the case. In his 
present mood he loathed the thought of mixing 
with mankind; nor were his actual circum- 
stances likely to make his disposition towards 
his fellow-passengers more amiable; for his 
only knowledge of their existence was derived 
from the sufferings inflicted on him by their 
vicinity. From morning to nighty as they 
passed backwards and forwards along the d^ck, 
they were trampling upon his head, which lay 
about a foot below the soles of their boots^ 
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Wiien they assembled for dinner in the saloon, 
Ids brain was nearly split by the racket which 
they made, and his nerves tortured by the 
odious smell of their dishes. If we add to 
these evilfi the thumping of the machinery, the 
-creaking and straining of the timbers as the 
ship rolled through a heavy sea, the close air 
of his cabin, and, above all, the perpetual 
nausea, it will be understood that the pressure 
of his physical miseries might have a beneficial 
^flfect in diverting his thoughts from the con- 
templation of his mental causes of distress. 

Meanwhile the motion of the sea, however 
^disagreeable he might feel it, exercised a heal- 
;ing influence upon his pulmonary complaint. 
-His cough was manifestly lessened, and his 
jleverish symptoms abated ; nor was he without 
moments of comparative pleasure, when Mrs. 
WiUiamson, who fortimately was a good sailor, 
^•came to pay him her daily visit, soothing him 
with her gentle presence, as she read to him 
the service of the day, or one of Miss Sewell's 
or Miss Young's stories. 

A south-westerly gale had hindered the pro- 
^^gress of the steamer, so that, instead of reaching 
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Madeira in a week, as she ought to have done^ 
it was abeady ten days since she left South- 
ampton, and they had not yet sighted the- 
island. Numerous and impatient were the- 
queries addressed to the captain by the passen* 
gers, as to the rate of sailing, the distance of 
Madeira, and the probable time of reaching 
port. His answers were always encouraging, 
but the hopes he had held out were still un- 
ftdfiUed. At length, however, he gave univer- 
sal delight by a positive promise that they 
should be in runchal harbour before noon next 
day. Even Charles shared in the general joy,, 
as he looked forward to a speedy emancipation 
from the detestable den in which te had been, 
so long confined. 

In the dead of night he was woke by a 
tremendous crash, followed by female shrieks 
and universal uproar. He knew that the ship* 
had struck, and supposed that she was going 
down. Yet he did not move or call, but lay 
passive in the darkness, expecting the events- 
He cared too little for the dregs of life which- 
now remained to make any eflPort &r self-pre- 
servation. 
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After a few minutes had thus passed, the 
gleam of a lantern flashed upon his &ce, and 
Mr. Williamson stood beside him. He made 
him put on boots and trousers instantly, then 
rolled him in blankets, and helped him up to 
the deck. There all was terror and confusion. 
The vessel had siruck upon a sunken rock, 
where she had stuck fast, and was rapidly going 
to pieces. It was certain she had deviated 
from her true course, but how far wrong she 
had got, or where she now was, there were no 
means of ascertaining. To add to the horror 
of the scene, the darkness was too great to 
allow any distant object to be visible, so that 
no one could tell whether they were near land 
or not ; and the lurid glare flung by the' blue 
lights (which were kept burning) upon the 
bulwarks, masts, and rigging, only rendered 
more appalling the black night which enveloped 
all. The officers assured the passengers that 
this evil would speedily be alleviated by moon- 
rise, which was close at hand. 

As soon as the ship struck, the captain had 
ordered the boats to be lowered, in order to 
save the passengers and crew; but the three- 
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boats belonging to the steamer would not alto- 
gether hold two-thirds of those on board, and 
unhappily the two smaller were stove in against 
the vessel's side as soon as they were lowered. 
Just as the third and biggest boat reached the 
water in safety, the silver crescent of the new 
moon rose from the eastern sea. Her light was 
feeble, and struggled with a veil of clouds; 
but sufficed to show a reef of rocks to leeward, 
which stood a few feet above the water, offering 
a present refuge and a hope of safety. 

The captain, who retained the most perfect 
coolness, immediately proceeded to setlie the 
order of embarkation in the one boat which 
remained. He pledged his honour that there 
was ample time for all to reafeh the reef before 
the steamer was likely to break up. But as 
the boat* could only take twenty persons in 
addition to the necessary rowers, and as the 
passengers and crew together amounted to 
eighty in all, it may well be imagined that 
such assurances did little to calm the general 
terror. For although the reef was distant less 
than a quarter of a mile, yet the time that 
must be occupied in four voyages and returns, 
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including landings and embarkations, might 
suffice to annihilate the unlucky ship, which 
the sea was thumping and grinding against the 
rocks, as every wave dashed over her. There 
happened to be just twenty women on board, 
-and these were first embarked, notwithstand- 
ing the resistance of Mrs. Williamson and 
several others who insisted on being left to 
share the fete of their husbands. 

While they were being lowered, the captain 
and his officers stood at the gangway with 
loaded pistols in their hands, lest any madness 
or selfish fear should cause a rush upon the 
boat. When it had pushed off, a pause of 
iiremulous suspense ensued; some gave vent 
to their agitation in vehement invectives 
against the captain, whose carelessness, they 
said, had destroyed them all ; others searched 
for bits of timber which they tied to their 
persons by way of floats; others fell to 
weeping and praying, confessing their sinful 
lives, and vowing amendment. 

Charles lay on the deck, where Mr. William- 
son had placed him, abiding the issue neither 
with hope nor fear, but in a mood of languid 
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indifference. The whole scene seemed to float 
before him like a strange phantasmagoria, or 
like the representation of a shipwreck on the- 
stage. He gazed on dreamily as one who had 
no personal stake in the event — a spectator of 
the tragedy, and not an actor in it. So 
abstracted was he from the horrors of the 
present, that his mind wandered back to pic- 
torial or poetical embodiments of similar 
scenes which had formerly struck his imagina- 
tion ; and he caught himself repeating Crabbers- 
description of seafarers waiting for death upon 
a sandbank, which had once been a favourite- 
passage with Clara : — 

'* Had one been there, with spirit strong and high, 
Who oonld observe as he prepared to die, 
He might have seen of hearts the varying kind. 
And traced the movement of each difiEerent mind. 
Some calmly grieving would their fears suppress 
And silent prayers to mercy's throne address. 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud, 
Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd." 

Yet even while thus absorbed in meditative- 
isolation he could not but be struck by the 
contrast between his own selfish acquiescence- 
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and the actiye benevolence of Mr. Williamson. 
The clergymaa went about from group to 
gioup; calming the apprehensions of the timid^ 
and soothing the irritation of the turbulent ;. 
and in a few minutes succeeded in gathering 
together nearly all his fellow-suflterers around 
him on the quarter-deck to join with him in 
prayer. Then he gave utterance to their 
earnest longing for deliverance, and at the 
same time led their minds to higher than 
earthly hopes, in the solemn and fervent peti- 
tions which he poured forth. 

After littie more than twenty minutes the 
boat returned, having succeeded in landing the 
female passengers on the reef. This interval 
had given time to the captain to arrange the* 
order in which the rest were to follow. He 
classed the remaining passengers, who were 
thirty-eight in number, according to their age ; 
and stationed the twenty seniors next th^ 
gangway, that they might be embarked with- 
out delay. Mr. Williamson, being above forty 
years old, was amongst this body; but he 
positively reAised to leave the vessel before 
the captain and crew, saying that, as a minister 
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of God, he considered himself as mucli an 
officer on duty as any of them. On this plea 
the captain suffered him to remain, the more 
readily as his usefulness was evident in main- 
taining order. 

Charles, being among the twenty yoimgest 
passengers, was not taken off till the boat 
again came back. When his turn came, he 
was lifted over the side and carried down the 
accommodation ladder with great care, in 
obedience to the request of Mr. Williamson, 
who had now gained such influence that his 
word was law among his companions in peril. 
He was landed on the reef without much diffi- 
culty, for the boat was able to avoid the surf by 
approaching it on the northern side. Crawl- 
ing up the rock, he found himself in the 
midst of a group of about sixty human beings, 
huddled together on the narrow platform; where 
they cowered behind a ledge which rose two* 
feet higher than the rest of the surface, to 
oscape the fury of the waves, which covered all 
the reef with spray. 

The moon had now risen considerably above 
iihe horizon, and the clouds had disappeared ; 
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SO that there was sufficient light to enable 
the shipwrecked seafarers to discern at no 
great distance from them the faint outline of 
a precipitous coast. The discovery of this 
was hailed with rapture ; for though its cliffsr 
might be difficult to scale, at all events they 
were firm land, and, if they could be reached^^ 
would ensure safety from the devouring waves 
which now threatened to overwhelm them ; for 
they knew not the state of the tide, and the 
rock on which they had found refuge might 
perhaps be doomed in a few hours to disappear 
beneath the ocean. Already, indeed, as ther 
fij'st-comers declared, the water had risen a 
foot since they landed. It may be imagined, 
therefore, with what agonising anxiety they 
watched its farther encroachments, and debated 
the question whether it was stUl rising. 

Yet even this horrible suspense scarcely 
sufficed to distract the concentrated interest 
which was now rivetted on the fate of the 
brave renmant of their companions, who had 
facilitated the escape of others by risking their 
own. 

The three previous voyages had taken rather 
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longer than the time on which the captain had 
-calculated as that during which the wrecked 
vessel might be expected to hold together. 
Every moment, therefore, the passengers on 
the reef dreaded lest they might see the final 
catastrophe, and gazed upon the n;iasts and 
spars traced against the sky with a horrible 
fear of seeing them vanish suddenly like an 
apparition. 

At last the boat, which had been hidden 
under the shadaw of the steamer's hull, was 
seen once more to shoot into the streak of 
moonlight that separated the wreck from the 
reef. *' Thank God, they are safe !'^ was the 
spontaneous cry of every heart. That thrill of 
joy overcame some who had not quailed under 
all the terrors of the night. Two of the women 
(one of whom was Mrs. WUliamson) sank faint: 
ing upon the rock ; but the mass of the specta- 
tors, whose hearts were less deeply interested, 
gave vent to their sympathy in a hearty cheer. 
At once, as though the sound had shaken it 
from its basis, the huge chimney of the steamer 
was seen to totter and fall. In another moment 
the packet herself parted amidships^ and plunged 
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in two separate masses beneath the waves. In 
its place was left nothing but a vortex of foam, 
wherein fragments of the wreck were dancing 
.and whirling in the moonbeams. 

In a few minutes the last boatload was dis- 
*embarked upon the reef, containing Mr. Wil- 
liamson and the officers and crew of the packet. 
A portion of the latter, however, were detained 
in the boat by the captain, who, after putting 
the rest upon the reef, pulled off at once to- 
wards the coast visible in the. westward, with 
the view of exploring it and finding, if possible, 
SL landing-place. 

In half-an-hour they returned with favour- 
able news. The captain had made out the 
coast to be the eastern cape of Madeira, which 
pushes into the sea its 4ong and narrow horn, 
terminating in a range of serrated and precipi- 
tous clijBfe. The packet must have been several 
miles out of her true course when she struck ; 
but whether the deviation was caused by an un- 
tisnal current, or by aa error of the compass 
arising fix)m some iron which formed part of 
her freight, was never ascertained. A landing- 
place, belonging to a small fishing village, had 
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been discovered within three-quarters of a mile 
from the spot where they stood ; and they had 
landed a couple of men with iustructioBfl to- 
bring off some boats to their assistance. 

Meanwhile, the anxiety of those upon the 
reef was much diminished by their having 
ascertained that the tide had certainly fallen 
during the last thirty minutes. They pro- 
ceeded therefore to embark for the land in tha 
same order which they had hitherto observed^ 
But before the j&rst boatload had got halfway,, 
they were met by a native fishing smack which 
was making for the] reef. "With this welcome 
aid the whole party was speedily conveyed to 
land. 

It was already dawn when they stepped 
ashore on the pier, which was nothing more 
than a pUe of rough stones stretching out into 
a little bay^ The fishermen and peasants of 
the village were all stirring, and thronged 
down to stare at the shipwrecked mariners,, 
whom they welcomed to such rude shelter and 
refreshments as their reed-thatched and mud- 
built hovels could afford. HappUy, it was 
needless to tarry long; for the captain, who 
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spoke Portuguese well, had soon made a bar- 
gain with some j&shermen for the hire of three 
of their largest boats, which would suffice to 
convey the whole party at once to Funchal. 
Fortunately also the wind, which had so long 
been southerly, shifted at sunrise to the north- 
east, the very quarter most favourable for their 
voyage. 

After a brief rest, therefore, they all has- 
tened down once more to the pier, and em- 
barked in their new flotilla. The large and 
clumsy square sails were hoisted from the 
yards, and a gentle breeze wafted the voyagers 
slowly but surely over the glassy swells of* the 
tranquillised Atlantic. 

Charles, who had been confined for the ten 
previous days to the close and stifling atmo- 
sphere of his diQgy cabin, felt for the first time 
something like enjoyment^ as he drank in the 
fresh sea air. Thanks to the kind care of Mr. 
"Williamson, and the balminess of the air at 
that latitude and in that season, he had sujffered 
very little from the exposure of the night. 
And now, as he leaned against the gunwale of 
the fishing-boat, and gazed upon the romantic 

VOL. III. 
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features of the coast under which they sailed, 
he almost forgot his misery in the spectacle 
which rose before him like a vision of fairy- 
land. The blue over which he floated broke 
into a Mnge of white at the foot of stupendous 
precipices, whose black cliffs contrasted with 
the bright surface over which they frowneH ; 
hence the eye passed upwards, ranging over 
hillfl tossed about in fantastic shapes, and 
glowing with the warmest tints of red and 
yellow, very different from the sober colouring 
of a northern landscape. Still higher up rose 
lofty mountains, the summits of which were 
veiled by a coronal of clouds, that hung per- 
petually over them, contrasting with the daz- 
zling azure of the surrounding sky, and flinging 
soft and changeful shadows upon the scenery 
below. From the bosom of these clouds, here 
and there, tiny waterfalls were seen to flash in 
the sunshine, as they leaped from rock to rock 
towards the sea. 

After a sail of about four hours, the boats 
approached the shore more closely, till they 
were within a musket shot of a precipitous 
promontory more lofty than any they had be- 
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fore passed^ which the sailors called Cabo 
Oarajao. Doubling this cape, a new scene 
Tevealed itself. They entered a wide bay, girt 
by a theatre of hills, and Fimchal, the capital 
^f Madeira, stood before them. 

Bright and glittering it rose, its coloured' 
T00&, the cupolas of its churches, and the tur- 
rets of its watch-towers forming the centie of a 
gorgeous picture. At the edges, the town 
broke into the country, and detachments of 
straggling villas climbed the hills, each em- 
bosomed in groves of orange and banana, with 
here and there a palm tree uplifting the stan- 
dard of the climate. The soft loveliness of the 
scene was enhanced by tremendous ravines, 
which split the picture into sections with their 
gloomy chasms running up to the mountain 
from the sea ; carrying back the fancy of the 
beholder to a time when all the smiling land- 
scape before him had been upheaved by vol- 
canic blasts and fires belched forth from the 
abyss. 

Charles had leisure to feast his eyes upon 
the new prospect, while they traversed the bay 
of Funchal and lay waiting in the harbour for 
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permission to land. At length the visit-boat 
came off and admitted them to pratique; on 
which they were at once surrounded by native 
boatmen competing for the custom of the pas- 
sengers in every variety of guttural and sibi- 
lant ; for the vessels which had brought them. 
drew too much water to approach the beach. 
They were accordingly disembarked into the- 
smaller craft, which rapidly conveyed them 
shorewards. As they approached the surf, 
which was dashing furiously upon the shore, 
Charles thought they must inevitably her 
swamped; but, just as he was preparing for 
a wetting, the boat was suddenly twisted 
round stem foremost, when the men jump^ 
into the water and dragged their craft higk 
and dry upon the beach. 

On stepping ashore, Charles found various 
palanquins and hammocks inviting his patron- 
age. He selected the latter' conveyance, as 
being the most novel and tempting in aspect. 
It consisted of a net suspended from the two 
ends of a long pole, and well stuffed with 
cushions and pillows. He lay down on these, 
and was at once lifted from the ground, andl 
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T)ome along at a steady pace, on a.leyel with 
iihe shoulders of two tall bearers. 

The "Williamsons, who landed with him, had 
written before they left England to secure a 
set of apartments in a boarding-house estab- 
lished at a suburban villa not far from Funchal. 
TSiither they persuaded Charles to accompany 
them, saying that if no other apartment were 
vacant for him, there was a room at his dis- 
posal in the suite engaged by them. He 
thankfully acceded to their proposal, and his 
T)earers followed in their train. After passing 
through the town, the nearer view of which 
rather disappointed him, they left the streets 
behind them, and began to ascend a very steep 
hill by a weU-paved road, enclosed by high 
walls on either side. The summits of these 
were covered with scarlet geraniums in fiill 
bloom, and overtopped by a profusion of flow- 
ering shrubs, among which the crimson petals 
of the fuchsia were conspicuous, while the 
cactus, guava, and prickly pear gave specimens 
of the foliage of the tropics. 

Through this charming vista Charles looked 
•ndown upon the bay and. town at his feet, as he 
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was carried, head foremost, up the steep ascents 
The line of the walls was often broken hy 
raised arbours looking oyer the road, where 
the &mily of the Portuguese owner of the 
adjoining garden were lazily seated, gazing at 
the passers by ; while their mongrel curs raa 
along the parapet, yelping harmlessly at the 
strangers. 

After mountii^ several hundred feet, the 
bearers suddenly turned to the right, under a 
treUised roof of vines which had already put 
forth their first spring leaves, and Charles 
found himself in a garden, luxuriant with tro- 
pical plants, and bright with flowers of a 
hundred hues. The wax-like magnolias, white 
and crimson, hung above his head; the snowy 
bells of the datura fell in showers as he passed * 
the ipomea twined up the pillars of the arbours^ 
en^broidering the. lattice-work with its dusters 
of blue cornucopias; and the bignonia tapestried 
their roofe with a blaze of golden blossom., 
While he lopked upon the colours, and breathed , 
the perfumed air, he could scajrcely believe that , 
the month was March. Instead of entering the 
house at once, he made his bearers loiter i:ouiidL . 
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the garden, while he examined with ddight 
and curiosity the unknown plants which sur- 
rounded him, plucked the apples of the guaya, 
handled the luscious clusters of the banana, 
and learned the look of the ootton-tree and the 
sugar-cane — 

'' In wonder lost, admired the leares unknown 
Of alien trees^ and fruits unlike his own." 

At last he consented to enter the boarding- 
house which was surrounded by this floral 
paradise. He was shown to a comfortable 
sittiag-room, and found that he could be ac- 
commodated with apartments adjoining those 
engaged by his friends. 

After gazing for some time at the glorious 
prospect from his window, which commanded 
the city and harbour, he suffered himself 
to be persuaded to defer farther admiration till 
th^ morroWi and consented to go to bed, that 
he might sleep off the unusual fatigues of the 
pr€)oeding four and twenty hours. 

# « « « « 

(Maries's health iqiproTed very rapidly from 
Hie day of his landing in Madeira. The soft 
and, balmy air, the fresh breezes from the 
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Atlantic, and daily excursions throngli new 
and varied scenery, proved the most efl&cacious 
medicine for his disease. 

At first he was contented to enjoy the beau- 
ties of Madeira in the luxurious indolence of 
the hammock ; but soon he aspired after a 
nobler species of locomotion, and hired a horse, 
which carried him over mountain paths, up 
and down perilous zigzags cut in break-neck 
descents, and along the unguarded edge of pre- 
cipitous ravines, where a start or stumble 
would have ensured the death of its rider. At 
first he was alarmed by these risks to which 
Maderian equitation is exposed; but he soon 
got used to them, and galloped over the most 
dangerous places with as little concern as his 
hurroquero (or horse-boy), who followed his 
steed on foot over rough and smooth, clinging 
to the tail of the animal for support up the 
steep ascents. 

In this way Charles explored all the scenery 
within reach of a day's ride fi'om Funchal. 
He visited the waterfalls of Santa Luzia, the 
mountain hamlet of Camacha, with its English 
cows and pastures, the land-locked harbotir of 
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Oamera, the volcanic mamelon of Cardo, and 
the steep brow whence Cape Girao plunges 
into the Atlantic in a sheer descent of two 
thousand feetl Above all, he was never tired 
of revisiting the marvellous basia of the Coral, 
and drinking into his soul the sublimity of 
those mountain peaks which tower around it in 
more than Alpine grandeur. 

Yet, though so fond of these excursions, he 
never joined the pic-nio riding parties which 
were constantly got up to undertake them. 
The image of Clara haunted him at all hours, 
but never so painftdly as when the jarring 
sound of mirth and levity roused him to a more 
vivid consciousness of his secret grief. He 
shrank from all society except that of his kind 
friends the Williamsons, whom he daily learned 
1» love and honour more. At first Mr. Wil- 
liamson was his companion in all his rides and 
rambles ; but as Charles's health grew stronger 
lihat of his friend grew weaker. It was soon 
but too evident that pulmonary disease had 
taken a deadly hold upon him. In truth, the 
fatigue and exposure of the shipwreck, in.- 
<3reased as it was by his self-sacrificing ex- 
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ertions, had giyen a &tal impiike to the 
disorder, which might otherwise, perhaps, hare 
been stopped or suspended. Week by wedc 
his wife had the agony of seeing that beloved 
face grow more wan and ghost-like, the cheek 
more hollow, the hectic flush more crimson, the 
cough more incessant, and the breathing shorter. 

In addition to the natural grief of watching 
such a change, she had all the bitterness of 
disappointed hope. She had felt so sure that 
he would recoyer at Madeira; aU the doctors 
had said so; and consumption was so seldcnn 
&tal at his age, for he was between forty and 
fifty. Long she tried to deceive herself and 
shut her eyes to the decisive symptoms ; but it 
was impossible that this could last; conviction 
was forced upon her, and she resigned hersdf 
to despair. 

It was hard for her to bear her anguish, still 
harder to hide it. Tet, to spare him suffering, 
she imposed on herself this painfiil task, know* 
ing that death was only grievous to him for her 
sake, and anxious to nmke him believe h^ 
happy and unconscious, if so he might be 
saved a pang. It was the only point on which 
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they were not perfectly open to each other ; for 
the hosband also shrank from revealing the 
truth to his wife, whom he supposed in happy 
ignorance of his doom. Things became better 
afterwards, when he determined to rely upon, 
her Mth and courage, and told her all. Then 
they could once more haye perfect sympathy 
and weep together-^but this time of mutual 
coacfeahnent tore the hearts of both. 

Mrs. Williamson endured the trial with 
the meekness and patience of a saint, and 
co9Qfioled herself by ministering consolation to 
others. She sought out the sick natives in 
their neighbourhood, often accompanying those 
who begged of her in the roads, to their 
wretched homes. .She and her husband had 
learnt Portuguese before leaving England, in 
order that they might be qualified for such 
works of charity; and she now found ample 
opportunity for the exercise of her benevolence; 
for the poor Maderians are so destitute, so 
hard-worked, and so ill-clad, that disease is 
sddom long a stranger to their hovels. Yet ^ 
more sober and industiious race it would be 
hard to find. 
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The cHef employment of the inhabitants of 
ihe hills which surround Funchal is to collect 
fiiel on the mountains, and sell it in the town ; 
for as there is no wood on the south of the 
island, the only fuel used is the heath and 
other mountain shrubs. Men, women, and 
children spend the early morning, from sun- 
rise to noon, in gathering this underwood 
at the height of three or four thousand feet 
^bove the sea, amid mists which wet them 
to the skin, and winds which pierce them to 
the bone. Then they descend to the sultry 
town under the heat of an almost vertical sun, 
and, having disposed of their burdens, toil up 
again to their cold and cheerless huts. Expo- 
sure to such vicissitudes soon destroys their 
constitutions, especially as its efltect is increased 
by insufficient food; for these poor people, 
with all their toil, can hardly earn enough to 
leep soul and body together, and too often 
Tiave no other food but pumpkins. 

Charles was at first much interested and 
amused at the strings of these peasants whom 
he met, of all ages and of either sex, rapidly 
-descending the slanting roads which converge 
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Upon the town, carrying each of them a perfect 
forest of broom, heath, or reeds upon their heads^ 
and forming, as he said, "a moving wood." 
But one day he met a little girl of ten years 
old toiling up the hill with her bundle still on 
her head, and crying bitterly. He asked her 
what ailed her (for he had picked up Portu- 
guese enough for ordinary chat), and learned 
that she could hot sell her load, and was too 
tired to carry it home again up the mountain. 
His compassion was aroused, and, having at 
once purchased the child^s fuel, he made her 
come with him into the house that she might 
get some food, for ' she said she had eaten 
nothing aU day. 

As they ' tumied into the gateway of the 
villa Charles saw the girl, much to his astonish- 
ment, rush into the arms of his burroquerOy 
who met them at the entrance. It turned out 
tiiat they were brother and sister; and on 
further inquiry, Charles learnt that the fether 
of the family was a peasant proprietor in the 
upland village of St. Koque. He had formerly 
been comfortably off, but during the last three 
years the vine disease, which had ravaged the 
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island, had annihilated the only source of his 
prosperity, and they were now sunk into the 
deepest poverty. The peasant conld not re- 
solve to root up his valuahle vines in order to 
.give the ground to some other cax)p; for still 
he hoped that each summer was the last of the 
disease ; and every spring the leaves and ten- 
drils came forth so beautifully, and even the 
clusters of fruit formed themselves, before the 
&tal pest disclosed its presence, and blighted 
the hope of vintage. 

Meanwhile he was grown so poor from the 
total &ilure of his only source of income that, 
even could he have decided upon turning his 
vineyard into a coffee plantation, an orange 
ground, or a banana grove, he had not capital 
to procure the necessary plants. The only 
produce of his land, therefore, were the large 
native pumpkins, and a few pot herbs, on which 
he made shift to keep his family from starving. 
The eldest son, in order to relieve his parents, 
had quitted the paternal farm, and was now 
Charles's burroquero and informant. 

On hearing his sad story Charles lost no 
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time in riding up to St Eoque, accompanied 
by the little girl^ whom he caused to he 
transported (to her boundless amazement) in 
his own hammock. He found the narrative of 
Ms horse-boy sadly confirmed by the sight 
which met his eyes on his arrival at the 
-cottage; the father was at supper with his 
family, who were trying to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger on cabbage broth ; the mother was 
lying upon a straw mattress in one comer of 
the room, too ill to eat this wretched pottage, 
and apparently in the first stage of a decline ; 
and the emadated figures of the children told 
the same sad tale of famine. 

The pitiable scene moved Charles to heart- 
felt sympathy; thenceforward he took the 
family under his protection, and sent them a 
weekly pension by the hands of his burroquero. 
But after thfe first visit he did not again retirai 
to their cottage, for the actual sight of suffering 
sickened him ; none but the insensible can look 
on pain without feeling pain, and Charles had 
not yet learnt to overcome this natural shrink- 
ing by a higher principle ; he was quite con- 
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scious of the difference in this respect between 
Mrs. Williamson's charity and his own, and 
fully aware of her superiority. 

He remarked on it one day to Mr. William- 
son while sitting beside him in the arbour of 
the garden, a favourite resort of the dying 
clergyman, who, as he lay there propped on 
pillows, could gaze his fill on the lovely 
prospect beneath. 

"How is it," said Charles, "that Mrs. 
Williamson, tender-hearted and sensitive as 
she is, has such a wonderful power of looking 
into the details of wretchedness and pain^ 
which agonise me to contemplate, thoi^h 
I have not a tenth part of her benevo- 
lence?" 

"May it not pierhaps be," answered his 
friend, "that her benevolence springs from 
duty, and yours from sentiment or generous 
impulse?" 

" But surely," cried Charles, " abenevolence 
which sprang from a mere cold sense of duty, 
and not from the spontaneous impulse of the 
affections, would be a cheerless and frozen kind 
of philanthropy ; I am sure Mrs. Williamson's 
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kindness is the natural growth of her loving 
heart." 

" Far be it from me to gainsay that," said 
the clergyman, " but I doubt whether the sen- 
sibility of a tender heart would of itself suffice 
to make any one look firmly upon all which 
others have to bear; nay, perhaps it might 
even cause its possessor to shut his eyes to 
misery, rather than probe and heal the woes 
that flesh is heir to." 

" I cannot deny that, certaLoly," said Charles ; 
" I confess I often turn away from the investi- 
gation of such horrors as are related (for in- 
stance) in the reports of relieving officers or 
gaol chaplains, from a fear of trouble, and a 
kind of hopeless conviction that all one can do 
to relieve the misery of the world is so utterly 
insignificant. I am ruclined to say to myself 
sometimes, ^ After all, I did not make the uni- 
verse, and why should I trouble myself to set 
it to rights ? I am not responsible for the tor- 
tures under which the creation groans, and it 
is better to shut my eyes to what I cannot 
cure.' " 

^^ That is a very ready suggestion of our na- 

VOL. in. p 
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tural selfishness," answered the other, " but I 
am sure you would never yield to it. You 
must not think, however, that you are the only 
person who has felt the temptation to do so. 
Even my dear wife herself, when first she be- 
gan to labour among the poor, was often in- 
clined to give up the work in despair ; but the 
love of Christ constrained her to go on, and 
tasks which she felt at first to be a repulsive 
duty were at last, by perseverance, transmuted 
into a habit and a pleasure." 

" Then do you think," asked Charles, " that 
none but Christians can devote themselves 
steadily to charitable exertion ?" 

" I would not go so far as that," answered 
Mr. Williamson, " for I do not doubt that the 
interest of great and splendid phila'nthropic 
achievements may inspire even heathens with 
perseverance in such work. In such cases they, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves. 
But, at the same time, I never met with a case 
where any one has persevered in the humble 
and inglorious task of ministering to the sick- 
ness and sorrows of unknown paupers, except 
fi^m the love of Christ. To us, you know, a 
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-poor man has something of a sacramental sanc- 
i;ity, according to that saying, ' Ghristm in pau- 
pere.^ And, besides, tVo should never forget that 
the religion of the cross makes the sight of 
sorrow no longer repulsive to its true disciples. 
No doubt you remember how beautifully 
Wordsworth expresses the feeling of a Chris- 
tian on this point — 

' Farewell — ^farewell the heart that lives alone, 

Housed in a, dream/ at distance from the kind. 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied; for 'tis surely blind. 
But welcome fortitude and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne. 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here — 

Wot without hope we suffer and we mourn.* " 

« ' « « « « 

. From such friends as the Williamsons Charles 
t50ul4 iiot fail to learn many lessons calculated 
to shake his doubts. In the one he had seen 
the power of- Christianity to produce heroism; 
in the other he witnessed its fruit in an imita- 
tion of the example of Him who healed the 
fiick and the broken-hearted, and went about 
doing good. In both the beauty of holiness 
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was manifested in such a form as to win the^ 
heart. 

Yet, in spite of all his excellencies, Mr^ 
Williamson was not exactly the man fitted hy 
his character or talents to lead Charles back to- 
faith. In their converisations the latter could 
not but be aware that, though morally inferior,, 
he was intellectually superior to his friend. 
Mr. Williamson was in opinions a disciple of 
the purest school of Anglo-Catholic theology, 
and not unworthy to be named a follower of 
George Herbert. Like him, he ascribed some- 
thing of a sacramental character to ordination, 
and deemed himself consecrated for ever to 
God by the laying on of episcopal hands ; like 
him, this belief led him not to exalt his own 
authority, but to dedicate soul and body with- 
out reserve to the service of the sanctuary. 
Like him, he had been a devoted parish priest, 
realising almost the ideal type of a pastor in all 
his relations to his flock ; like him, he waa en- 
dowed with a poetic imagination, blended with 
and sanctified by the deepest and most fervent 
piety. But he was not familiar with the doubts 
and perplexities of the present day, nor capable 
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of meeting the cavils of modem disbelief. Still 
less could lie understand the strong temptations 
pf absolute Pyrrhonism to a mto possessed, like 
Charles Bampton, of a quick intellect, but not 
-of an energetic will. He was, therefore, in- 
competent to remedy a malady which he did 
not comprehend. 

If Charles at any time ventured to hint his 
doubts, he perceived at once either that Mr. 
Williamson did not enter into his meaning, or 
that he was shocked and grieved. Hence he 
^oon adopted the plan of sUence and reserve ; 
never spoke himself upon religious subjects, 
but passively acquiesced, and seemed to agree 
in all that his Mends advanced. Thus the 
secret wounds of hi^ spirit festered on beneath 
the surface, and found no physician. 

« « « « ^ « 

In this way passed the weeks of spring, and 
yaow summer was at hand. 

By the end of May it was evident that the 
hea.t and glare was becoming too great for the 
feeble frame and sensitive nerves of Mr. Wil- 
liamson. Yet his medical advisers did not 
a'ecommend him to go back to England for the 
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summer, knowing that he could only return to 
a certain and immediate death, which might be 
still deferred for some months, and rendered 
comparatively painless, by the climate of Ma- 
deira. They ordered him, therefore, to the 
mountains on the north side of the island^ 
where there are many spots which enjoy the* 
temperature of an English summer, without its 
dangerous vicissitudes of weather. 

After some deliberation as to the place where- 
they should fix their simimer quarters, their 
hesitation was cut short by learning that a villa 
was to be let in the valley of St. Vincent, the 
centre of aU that was grandest in the northern, 
scenery. Thither, therefore, it was decided: 
that they should immediately adjourn. 

Charles was not to ^ spend the summer in the- 
island, for he was now in such improved health 
that he was recommended to pass the warmer 
portion of the year in the more bracing air of 
England, and not to return southwards tiU the 
winter. But he resolved, before his departure, 
to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Williamson to their 
summer home ; partly from a desire to see the- 
last of them, and partly from a wish not to leave- 
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Madeira till lie liad explored its northern coast, 
of the magnificence of which he had heard so 
much. 

It was a lovely morning in the first week of 
June when they Bet out upon their mountain 
pilgrimage. Although only three English, 
they were accompanied by such a troop of 
natives as to form quite a cavalcade. Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson were carried in hammocks, 
each attended by four bearers, who relieved 
each other ; Charles was on horseback, but fol- 
lowed by an empty hammock, wherein he might 
take refuge in case of bad weather among the 
mountains; for these luxurious conveyances are 
provided with oilskin coverings, so as to be 
waterproof even in the severest rain. Behind 
came two sumpter mules, laden with the bag- 
gage, and driven by burroqueros. 

- In this fashion they started, and, after 
an hour's travelling over familiar ground, 
crossed the torrent of Soccorridos, the principal 
river of Madeira, whence they ascended, by 
roads of prodigious steepness, till they had 
gained a height of four thousand feet above 
the sea. At this elevation they continued for 
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several hours, following one another in single 
file along a narrow mule-path^ which wound its 
perilous way among shattered rocks, cleft by 
earthquakes into stupendous chasms. Now 
they were traversing a ledge cut in the fece of 
a cliff, with a precipice above from which the 
mountain rills leaped down upon the travellers, 
and an unfathomable gulf below which they 
could not look into without a shudder. Again 
they emerged upon a ridge rising abruptly 
between frightful abysses on either hand, and, 
like the Mohammedans, were compelled to pass 
to Paradise along the edge of this dividing 
sword. 

The mists which wreathed the crags and 
rolled up the ravines gave a solemn gloom to 
the stem features of the scenery, and enhanced 
its sublimity. At length they closed entirely 
over the prospect, as the procession began to 
descend from these heights towards the northern 
side of the island. For an hour the wayfarers 
continued enveloped in impenetrable haze; 
then suddenly a breeze sprang up, and the veil 
was lifted, disclosing to their ravished eyes the 
valley of St. Vincent. Never had Charles 
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"beheld a prospect so blending every variety of 
the beautiftd with every feature of the sublime. 
A wilderness of softly swelling hills undulated 
.around them, divided by perennial brooks, 
<5lothed with forests of strange foliage, heaths 
rising to the height of elms, and gigantic 
laurels, mingled with the oaks and chesnuts of 
Europe. They looked above them and saw 
walls of basaltic rock rising sheer out of the 
woods; they looked around, and everywhere 
stood mountain peaks that seemed to shut in 
this happy valley from the outer world. How 
they had found an entrance into it was a mys- 
tery, and exit seemed impossible. 

In this romantic glen Charles spent a week 
with the beloved friends from whom he was 
doomed so soon to part. 

The husband and wife had now abandoned 
that reserve which they had for a time main- 
tained to spare one another pain. They spoke 
openly of the future, giving and receiving 
mutual comfort. A new source of consolation 
had been recently opened to both ; for Mrs. Wil- 
liamson also had begun to manifest symptoms 
of decline, and the physician had assured her 
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iihat she could not long surviye him from whon^ 
she had caught the infection. This knowledge 
robbed death of its bitterest pang — ^the pang of* 
long separation. Now they would so soon 
be reunited that they could bear to part. It 
was but as though he were going home in 
autumn, leaving her to join him in the 
spring. 

On the last evening of his stay, Charles^ 
accompanied Mr. Williamson to a point which 
commanded a panorama of the valley. The 
dying man had been carried in his hammock, 
and was now lying in it at ease, its pole being 
hung by cords to two adjacent trees ; while his- 
bearers, relieved from their burden, sat lazily 
on the grass at some distance. The friends 
gazed for some time at the glorious landscape 
without speaking. At length the silence was^ 
broken by Mr. Williamson — 

" How softly the purple shadow of those hills 
is creeping over the valley," he said. " It is 
like the calm and gentle approach of a happy 
death. I like to think that this lovely valley 
is in reality nothing else to me but the valley 
of the shadow of death. Is it not worthy tfy 
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^1)6 called the land of Beiilah, and are not those^ 
peaks of the Torrinhas fit representatives of the 
delectable mountains ?'' 

Charles tried to say a few words expressing 
hope that his Mend's life might even yet be 
spared ; but he was instantly cut short by Mr. 
Williamson — 

"Do not, dear Bampton," he said, "resort 
to such common-place wishes and regrets: they 
are unworthy of our friendship. Let us be 
open and sincere with one another. We both 
know that I am fast dying; but you cannot 
know how peaceful atid serene is this border- 
land between earth dnd heaven: when you 
enter the valley of death, if you should linger 
in it as I am lingering, you will doubtless 
learn. The repose of this calm expectation is^ 
so full of joy. There are no more earthly cares 
to harass ; no more responsibilities to perplex;, 
no sights of sin and evil to lacerate the heart. 
The two worlds of time and eternity seem here- 
to mingle into one: the future becomes present, 
and the present fades into distance. All earthly 
things are transformed into types and images of 
invisible realities: the perishable beauty and 
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sublimity which I see around me, are but the 
manifestations of a more glorious ideal which 
cannot perish. I know that when my eartihly 
house of this tabeiTiaGle is dissolved, I have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens," 

Charles could not speak in answer, or he 
would have told his Mend how much he 
envied him. As it was, he only pressed his 
hand in silence. 

Meanwhile the shadow of the western rocks 
had crept to their feet^ and was soon floating 
over the hills above them ; the gold faded into 
violet upon the distant peaks, and the cooler 
air warned them to return homeward. 

Next morning the three parted with a con- 
sciousness in the heart of each that they could 
never meet again in this world. Charles was 
so much affected that he could scarcely utter 
the heart-felt words of thankfdlness in which 
he endeavoured to express his love and venera- 
tion for those to whom he owed so much. 

!BlJrs. Williamson also was in tears as she 
i»ok leave of her youthful guest with a mother's 
•i;endemess. The dying man alone showed no 
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sign of grief, " Farewell, Bampton," he said^ 
cheerfully ; " fiureweU, and God be with you- 
We shall meet in heaven ! " 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

REPENTANCE. 

Charles Bampton had a prosperous voyage 
to England, and reached Southampton before 
the end of June. When the packet came to her 
moorings in the dock it was late in the evening, 
and the summer twilight had faded into dark- 
ness. 

Charles stepped ashore upon the well-known, 
pier, and leaving his servant (a man whom he 
had engaged at Madeira, after the death of the 
valet's former master) to clear his baggage 
through the custom-house, he proceeded him- 
self without delay towards an old-fashioned inn 
situated in the ancient town, which he preferred 
to the more showy, but less comfortable esta- 
blishments on the quay. 

He was emerging from a lane which de- 
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IwTiclies on the High-street, when he was 
accosted by a woman whose tawdry finery 
bespoke her miserable profession. He recoiled 
from her touch with instinctive loathing, and 
quickened his pace to escape further impor- 
tunity. As he turned rapidly up the street, 
the light of a gas-lamp fell upon his coimte- 
nance. Instantly the woman, who had shrunk 
back against the wall after her repulse, sprang 
forward and looked him fall in the face, while 
she exclaimed — : 

" Oh, Mr. Bampton, don't you know me ? 
Don't you know your poor Bessie Gray ? Don't 
drive me away, sir, for pity's sake I I am 
starving — I am, indeed." 

Charles looked at her as she spoke, and 
recognised with horror, in the wasted counte- 
nance before him, the features of one whom he 
had known too well in former times — times not 
very distant by the reckoning of months and 
years, yet to him separated from the present 
by a chasm which seemed immeasurable. 

It is the custom in some colleges at Oxford, 
where the rooms in college are not sufficient 
for the accommodation of all the students, to 
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send the men of the senior year into lodgings^ 
in the town, in order to make room for the^ 
freshmen, who are supposed to require more 
vigilant superintendence within the walls, 

Bessie Gray had been servant-maid at one of 
these lodging-houses, where it happened that 
an Eton Mend of Charles Bampton's had re- 
sided when the latter was in his second year^ 
It will be remembered that Gbarles had at that 
time adopted the lax views of morality whiclt 
were prevalent among the "friends of light,' ^ 
who zealously maintained the laws of Christian 
purity to be obsolete superstitions, and con- 
tended that the gratification of the passions was 
no more blameable in the young, than eating in 
the hungry, or drinking in the thirsty. 

'It is not possible that such opinions should 
remain inoperative theories in the mind of a 
youth who has adopted them. When tempta- 
tion is so strong to vice, even the knowledge of 
its siofulness often proves too weak a barrier 
agaiost it. If it be held theoretically innocent, 
it will inevitably be practised without re- 
straint. 

Charles Bamptonwas no exception to this 
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rule. He was constantly thrown into the com- 
pany of Bessie Gray, a pretty flirt, whose live- 
liness and coquettish airs added to the attrac- 
tions of her face and figure. Nor was this 
entirely his own fault; for the girl, whose 
character was not of the strictest kind, pur- 
posely put herself in his way, in the hope of 
winning his notice. He was no, calculating 
seducer, and his kindness of heart would have 
made him shrink from heing the cause of ano- 
ther's ruin by premeditated design. But kind- 
ness is no safeguard in such cases, without 
steady principle. Charles yielded to inclination 
and opportunity ; and though he could not be 
said to have corrupted the innocent, he unques- 
tionably accelerated the ruin of the guilty. 

This disgraceful connection had been formed 
before Charles's second long vacation. On his 
return to Oxford in the autumn, he had called 
once more at the lodging of his friend, and 
discovered that Bessie Gray had left the place. 
He could not learn where she had gone, and 
did not like to apply to her former mistress, the 
only person who could have informed him. 
And his desire to pursue the inquiry was much 
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lessenad by infoimaiion which reached him 
soon afibarwardB, that he -was not the (mlj 
gownsman with w]H)m the gurl had been con- 
nectedtv 

It was, in &ct, the disooyery of het miscon- 
duet in another mnilar instance which had led 
to the dismissal of Bessie from her place. She 
had been sent away at the beginning of the 
long vacation, and, not beiog able to obtain a 
charaGter from her mistress, she conld not get 
another situatioin4 She was therefore compelled 
to retnm to Southampton, the town where her 
parents Hyed; for the annt who had originally 
brought her to Cb^ord, and who was respect- 
ably married to a small shopkeeper there, 
would haye notihi]^ more to say to her erring 
niece. 

The poor girl came home with damaged 
reputation and ruined prospects. !N'ew tempta- 
tions assailed her in the seaport town where 
she liyed, and it is no wonder that she fell from 
bad to worse, till at length she sank to the 
state of loathsome degradation in whidi Charles 
now found her. 

Two years had barely passed since they met, 



1>ut she was so changed that, had it not been for 
lier Yoioe, he would have jfiEiiled to recognise 
her. Sordid profligacy and mercenary yice had 
stamped their indelible brand npcai her brow ; 
lier sunken cheeks and emaciated- figure spoke 
too plainly of £amne ; and a smell of gin be- 
ixayed the remedy she had sought to alleyiate 
her misery. 

Charles stood appalled before the sudden 
apparition. It seemed a spectre rising firom the 
past to rebuke the worthless sophistry which 
had beguiled him. " The impulses of nature 
must be innocent/' " no outward act can defile 
the soul," "youth must have its fling"— ^ 
ihese maxims, and such as these, had once 
appeared conclusive. Even now he might have 
found it hard to disprove them by logic; but 
here before him stood their refutation. Bessie 
Gray, in her squalid shamelessness, was an em- 
bodied reductio ad absurdum of the ethics of 
resuscitated paganism. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Charles paused imder the lamp in Southampton 
High-street to make these reflections. Horror 
struck him dumb for a moment, but no sooner 
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had he comprehended the reality of the image 
that met his eyes, than he exclaimed — 

" Bessie Gray ! Oh, Gk)d ! this is too hor- 
rible ! Is it — can it be you ?" 

" Oh ! sir," she cried, " don't you know me? 
But you won't cast me off, Mr. Bampton? 
You always had a kind heart. It was starva- 
tion drove me to this, sir ; and I am not long 
for this world now. Only look at me, sir, and 
you'll see I am dying." 

She did indeed look very ill; and though 
paint concealed the ghastly paleness of her &ce, 
yet the protruding cheek-bones and the wasted 
figure gave a fearfiil confirmation to her words^ 

Charles Bampton took out his purse. 

" Be assured," he said, " that I will provide 
for you, if you are willing to be raised fi'om the 
foul pit into which you are sunk. For the 
present take this" — ^he handed her five pounds 
as he spoke — "and buy yourself decent 
clothes; and then call at the * Dolphin' to- 
morrow, and ask for my servant. He will show 
you to a respectable lodging which I will 
engage for you ; there you will find a nurse 
whom I shall hire to take care of you, and I 
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mil supply her with the means of mamtainiiig 
^ou till something ftirther can be done. Mean- 
time, may God forgive ns both." 

He did not wait to listen to the thanks which 
she poured forth profiisely, but walked quickly 
up the street to the hotel. There he lost no 
idme in doing what he had promised, and next 
4ay he had the comfort of ascertaining that the 
iinjiappy girl was placed under proper care, 
supplied with medical attendance, and rescued 
£rom continued degradation. 

This was all he could now do to repair the 
'«vil he had wrought; yet he was well aware 
how utterly inadequate was this atonement. 
Tlje words which had instinctively risen to his 
lips when he quitted Bessie Gray, " May Gbd 
forgive us both," recurred often to his mind. 
Sitherto he had believed his life harmless, if 
not useful. He had never felt the need of for- 
giveness, never realised his alienation from 
*<Jod. Nay, his belief in God, itself was weak 
^md wavering. But now, the sense of personal 
guilt made this belief a necessity to him ; he 
felt that he needed pardon from the Author of all 
law, reconciliation with the Source of all good. 
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He had known before wbat it was to feel 
lemorse, but it was remorse for folly, not for 
crime; remorse that he had not been more 
careful in suffering his sister to make acquaint- 
ance with the maa who had been her destroyer; 
remorse for his want of reserve in letting her 
see his own scepticism, which had unsettled 
her mind. Bitter this anguish was, and des- 
tined to be intensely aggravated by the receipt 
of his sister's last letter, which had not yet 
reached him. But Glara had been his second 
self, and he could not severely blame himself 
for his unreserve towards her, however he 
might regret it. But now he saw himself 
guilty, without palliation or disguise, and per- 
ceived how fttr-reachiug and irreparable are the 
consequences of a single transgression. 

In spite of all his speculative doubts there 
was a voice within him which forced on him 
the conviction that the fruit of sin is moral 
death; and impelled him to seek earnestly 
for restoration to the purity and innocence 
which he had lost. 

^^ If indeed there be no God (he thought) all 
that has happened is but the inevitable con* 
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sequence of neoesBary laws, the normal deyelop- 
ment of humanity in my person. But if there 
be a God, as my heart tells me ther^ is, what 
must I be in His sight ? how can I make^atone- 
ment for my transgression? how can I be 
brought into harmony with the moral osder of 
His inuyerse? how can I gain pardon, and 
holiness, and peace ?" ' \ 

Charles Hampton had long abandoned i the 
habit of prayer; and now, when he tried to 
look upwards, douds of doubt overshaddwed 
him, and hid heaven from his view. His hdart 
&iled him, and his voice was cboked when he 
tried to utter the aspirations of his souL Yet, 
doubtless, these dumb cries were not unheard. 
He had reached the great turning-point of 
his spiritual course. He was convinced of the 
corruption of his moral nature, and the necessity 
of a Sanctifier and a Saviour. He ahready 
longed for the Christ whom he had not known. 
He was already loved by Him whom he had 
not seen. In the words of St. Augustine^ he 
might have said — " my God, how great were 
the pangs of my heart — pangs of travail that 
found no birth. I perceived myself to be far 
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off from thee, in the region of nnlikeness. Yet 
even then were Thine ears open, though I knew 
itnot."* 

While Charles's heart was still qniyering 
with the pain of its recent wound, the old scar 
was torn asunder, and a deeper stab inflicted, 
by the receipt of poor Clara's &rewell letter. 
This he found waiting for him inLondon, whiHier 
he went from Southampton. It had been for- 
warded from Fan to Fenry Hall, and thence to 
Charles's London bankers, whom he had desired 
to keep all letters that might come for him 
during his absence. 

It is needless to describe the emotions with 
which he read that last outpouring of affection 
and despair. 

" In those sad words she took fiEurewell : 

Like echoes in sepulchral halls, 

As drop by drop the water fiJls 

In yanlts and catacombs, they fell." 

When the first poignancy of his anguish was 

over, the brother could not but ask himself 

whether he had indeed been guilty in any 

degree of robbing his sister of that faith to 

* Confessions^ Book Tii. 
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infrhich in her last agony she would so gladly 
liaye clung, had it not been hidden from her 
sight. And if it had been no sin to tell her of 
liis doubts, might not his doubts themselves be 
49inful ? Might they not, perhaps, have their 
t)rigin in a neglect of duty? Need he have 
lost himself in the labyrinth, had he held the 
jclue? 

Such pamfiil self-questionings and stings of 
conscience were not without immediate fruit. 
The couTiction of his own misdoings made him 
more forbearing towards the frailty of others. 
He felt ashamed that he should have dared to 
ihink and speak severely of some whose faults 
were far tess than his. Above all, he repented 
H)f the harshness which he had shown towards 
Ins mother since her second marriage. He had 
taken no notice whatever of her announcement 
•of it, and had never written to her since ; nay, 
he had designedly left her in ignorance of his 
journey to Madeira, and of the return to 
England which had preceded it. Eor a long 
time she believed him still at Pau ; but when, 
after continually writing to him for six weeks, 
43h6 got no answer, she became alarmed, and 
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set on foot inquiries through which she asoer* 
tained the truth. She then wrote to Madeira^ 
but still without eliciting a reply. 

He had deceived himself into fanG3ring that 
tiiis unkindness was peremptorily demanded as 
a display of moral indignation, and a tribute of 
proper respect for his father's memory. But 
now he saw his conduct in its true light, and 
condemned himself severely fi)r his want of 
duty, and ungrateful forgetfulness of all the 
love which had been lavished on his child- 
hood. 

In his mother's last letter she had earnestly^ 
pressed him to come to see her, wh^ he should 
return to England for the summer. And she 
had begged him to take possession of her old 
house, her tenancy of which had not yet ex- 
pired ; giving, as her reason, that perhaps he 
might find himself more free and unfettered, if 
he had his home, there, rather than under Ihe 
roof of his step-&ther ; while he could stall be 
her guest as often as he pleased at the rectory* 

Charles now Wrote an affectionate answer to^ 
his mother, accepting Ihis invitation, and ex- 
eusii^g himself for his long sdlence partly on 
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the plea of illnesB^ partly oa the ground of his 
having missed the letters which she had ad- 
dressed by mistake to Pan. 

He had intended to follow his letter to Sum- 
m»ham immediately; but he was detained for 
some days longer in London by a feverish and 
inflammatory attack, brought on by the agita- 
tion and excit^nent of the previous week. He 
called in one of the first physiciaiis, and, when 
the attack had been subdued, consulted him 
generally upon his case, with a view of ascertain- 
ing the probable duration of his life. His medi- 
cal adviser attempted at first to evade a direct 
answer to his inquiries. But Charles insisted 
so -positively upon knowing the whole truth^ 
and showed himself already so well acquainted 
with the incurableness of his disease, and 
evinced a wish so evidently sincere to be rid of 
the burden of life, that the doctor at length 
yielded, and told him very frankly that he 
could not be expected to survive more than 
two years from that time. 

This was no shock or disappointm^at to his 
patient, although he had imagined that his 
death might be postponed to a more distant 
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'period than that mentioned by the physician. 
The only difference produced in his feelings by 
the information, was a deeper earnestness, and 
^ more solemn awe in the contemplation of 
those momentous problems of existence which 
were as yet to him unsolved. A thirst for 
truth took possession of his soul, which hitherto 
thad been contented with a suspension of belief. 
"Open Thou mine eyes" was the fervent 
ejaculation of his heart. As he saw the world 
fEuiing from him, he was ready to cry with the 
Psalmist, "I am a stranger upon earth; oh, 
hide not Thy commandments from me." While 
his newly-awakened and agonizing conscious* 
ness of moral evil might have found utterance 
in those words, which have embodied the 
sighing of so many penitents — " Wash me 
throughly frpm my wickedness, and cleanse 
me from my sin. Make me a clean heart, oh 
<}od, and renew a right spirit within me." 

As soon as he was well enough to move he 
went to Summerham, and ^tablished himself, 
not without a pang, at the old house, so filled 
with memories of his sister. But though this 
^as his home, he spent a week at Chetwick 
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rectory as the guest of his step-faflier, to whom 
he behaved with courtesy and respect; while^. 
by the most affectionate attention to his mother^ 
he endeavoured to atone for his unfilial con- 
duct. 

• Another atonement remained . for him to 
complete. It was his duty to do his utmost to 
rescue the woman whom he had injured, from 
the consequences, both physical and moral, of 
her sins. There was a hospital at Sunmierham 
very ably managed, and celebrated for lAie^ 
cures which had been effected there in cases of 
decline. To this Charles became a subscriber, 
and gave his jBrst nomination to Bessie Qray^, 
for whoni he sent to Southampton. 

When she arrived, her case was declared 
ahnost hopeless; but the change of air, good 
nursing, and skilfdl medical attendance, pro- 
duced a wonderful effect. She gradually re- 
covered strength, and in a few months she waa 
so far better as to be transferred to a female 
penitentiary, the matron of which was remark- 
able for her power of softening the characters 
and elevating the debased natures of the un* 
happy creatures placed under her care. 



In this asylum the poor girl found not only 
liealing for the body, but medicine for the 
mind. The blended influence of purity and 
loudness refined her i^irit, and raised her to 
self-respect; while her unfeigned repentance 
showed itself in the deepest humility. Ulti- 
mately she found employment as a nurse in the 
hospital, an employment to whidh she devoted 
herself in the spirit of a sister of mercy. 

But here we are anticipating the course of 
our narratiye ; for the recovery of Bessie Gray- 
did not take place till many weeks beyond the 
period of our story which we have at present 
readied. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

DOUBT AND FAITH. 

While Charles Bampton was in this state of 
mind^ his freqnent yisits to the hospital ca\ised 
him to become acquainted with the chaplain of 
that establishment, whose indefetigable devo- 
tion to his duties, together with his skilful tact 
and tenderness in consoling the sufferers com- 
mitted to his charge, made a deep impression 
upon his new observer. The name of this 
clergyman was Hawkins; he was a young 
man, not above five years older than Charles, 
who had known him by reputation, though not 
personally, when they were at Oxford together. 
Hawkms had taken a briUiant degree, and had 
been elected a Fellow of Cardinal College a few 
tfBrms before Charles had become a freshman at 
St Chad's. Up to the time of his degree he 
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had been reckoned a free-thinker, and was a. 
leading member of the association of the ^^friends 
of light," but had quitted that society before 
Charles joined it. Subsequently the latter had 
heard him ridiculed by Archer as a super- 
stitious enthusiast, who had renounced the 
exercise of his reason ; but of his real life or 
character he had known nothing. 

The true history of Hawkins's career had 
been as follows. At the time when he took his 
degree he had lately come of age, and life was 
opening before him with prospects of imusual 
brightness. He was the only son of a wealthy- 
merchant, who supplied him liberally with the 
means of procuring every indulgence. Bis 
taste for literature and his great powers of 
mind raised him above the temptations of vulgar 
profligacy and extravagance, to which an ordi- 
nary youth under such circumstances might 
have yielded. His ambition led him to pursue 
the studies of the university, though not to. the 
exclusion of more general pursuits. Yet he 
seemed to lose nothing by his desultory read^ 
ing ; for when the final examination came, he 
distanced his competitors, and though the alpha- 
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betical arrangement did not allow his name to 
appear at the top of the list, yet the examiners 
made no secret of the fact that Hawkins was 
the first man in the first class. 

He was immediately elected a fellow of his 
college, and was about to settle in London, 
nominally as a student of the Inner Temple, 
but really intending to enter parliament, and 
pursue the career of pubKc life, for which he 
had prepared himself by assiduously speaking 
at the "Union," where he was a favourite 
orator. He lingered, however, for a few fare- 
well months in Oxford, to taste the delights of 
literary leisure, undisturbed by the prospect of 
an examination; and to enjoy the musing indo- 
lence peculiar to academic groves and cloisters, 
before plunging into the strife and stir of the 
outer world. 

But while he was thus indulging in pleasing 
meditations on the past, and sanguine visions 
of the future, his feir prospect was suddenly 
overcast. His father failed in an enormous 
speculation which he had undertaken, and be- 
came a bankrupt under circumstances which 
attached a stigma of dishonour to his name. 

VOL. III. E 
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Hawkms was reduced from a position of present 
afflu^aoe and tinlimited expectations to the 
ignominioiis inheritance of his &tiier's beggary 
and shame. But for the small dividend of his 
college fellowahip, he would have been himself 
a beggar. Yet a shodc still more severe was 
behind. He had but lately engaged himself to 
a very lovely but portionless girl, whom he be- 
lieved as fondly attached to him as he was to 
her. Their marriage was to have taken place 
in six weeks, when the bankruptcy occurred. 
This necessarily postponed it, since they had 
now nothing to marry on ; but Hawkins wrote 
to his betrothed, expressing the confidence he 
felt in the strength of her affection, and telling 
her that if she would wait for him a few years^ 
he did not doubt that he should be in a position 
to maintain her. She answered him not im- 
kindly, but somewhat coldly, and they remained 
affianced for a few months longer. But every 
week her letters became less frequent and more 
cold. At last she wrote to say that she found 
her health giving way, and that the anxiety of 
a long engagement was too heavy a strain on 
her constitution ; and, in short, that she felt it 
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her duty to yield to the advice of her best 
Aiends, and break off the engagement. 

Not long after she married a wealthy squire, 
nearly old enough to be her father. The result 
of these accumulated calamities was to plunge 
Hawkins into a dangerous illness, which took 
ihe form of brain fever. His constitution tri- 
umphed over the attack, but it left him an 
older man by twenty years, both in mind and 
body, than he had been before his misfortunes. 
His ambition was replaced by a distaste for the 
world, and a conviction of the hollowness of all 
things ; his love was changed into bitter misan- 
thropy; even.his £a.vourite studies palled up<« 
him, and fell under the general sentence--wiZ2 
is vanity. 

Under these circumstances, he found the 
utter worthlessness of his pantheistic philoso- 
phy for consolation. In the days of his pro- 
sperity and ease he, like others, had been a 
disciple of Goethe's gospel. But now he 
learned that it was a very different thing to 
preach philosophic equanimity, and to practise 
resignation. " Why, indeed, should he be re- 
signed ?'' he argued ; "why should he not yield 
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to the law of his being which impelled him to 
rebellion ? Was not the wave which dashed 
itself against the shore as obedient to the laws 
of nature as the passive sand, which received 
its shock without recoil ?" Thus he sank into 
a sullen despair, indulging in angry spleen 
against his fellow-creatures, and cursing his 
own existence, which he only refrained from 
terminating because he feared that something 
still worse might succeed. 

He was rescued from this state of misery by 
a friendship which he formed with one of his- 
brother fellows, who was also a tutor of the 
college, A sermon preached by him in the 
college chapel touched the heart of Hawkins. 
Its subject was the great truth, that our best 
consolation in sorrow is to be found ia living 
for the good of others. The maxim of tha 
text — " It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive" — was exactly adapted to fasciuate tha 
imagination of tha unhappy and rebellious, but 
generous and high-minded hearer. He inmae- 
diately sought the society of the preacher, and 
was gradually led by him from unbelief andv 
wretchedness to faith and peace. 
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Thenceforward Hawkins adopted as his secret 
motto the verse which had roused him from 
the stupor of his despair. The key to his after 
life was to be found in the words, " It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." To bear glad 
tidings to the mourner, to heal the broken- 
hearted, to shed light upon the darkness of the 
dying, seemed to him the happiest destiny for a 
wounded spirit. He entered into holy orders 
without delay, and sought for such employment 
as most avoid, the ministration (namely) of 
spiritual blessings to the dregs of an over- 
crowded society. At Summerham he found 
exactly the post he wished for: a dense and 
pauperised population, depressed by physical 
suffering, and furnishing an abundant supply 
€f misery disease and vice to the lazar-house 
and the gaol. He therefore willingly accepted 
the opportunity of becoming assistant curate to 
Mr. Johnson, and took the religious superin- 
tendence of the workhouse and the hospital as 
his special tasks. 

Hawkins was doubly prepared to be serviceable 
to Bampton. Having gone through much sorrow 
himself, he could administer to him that comfort 
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" Which only bohLs in suffering tried, 
Bear to their suffering brethren's side." 

And having passed from unbelief to Mill, he 
was the bietter able to pilot others through the 
shoals and quicksands which he had himself 
with difficulty escaped, to a haven of peace and 
blessedness. 

Charles soon felt the power of this twofold 
sympathy. He was gradually led^ to open his- 
heart to his new friend more than he had done 
to any one since the days of his unreserved 
communion with his sister. Hawldns waa 
deeply interested in him, and did what he 
could to soothe his remorse and encourage his- 
confidence. On the subject of religion, how- 
ever, Charles for some time shrank from- 
speaking out ; though he hinted enough to 
enable his friend to guess at his state of mind^ 
At length he resolved to unburden himself, in 
a letter, of the oppressive doubts which harassed 
him; feeling that he could enter upon them 
more freely on paper' than by word of mouth*. 
Accordingly he wrote as follows : — 

"My dear Hawkins, — I make no apolog]t 
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for troubling you, in the midst of all your 
laborious occupations, with the reading of a 
long letter. For I know that your life is 
devoted to the relief of wretchedness; and I 
think that neither in hospital nor workhouse 
wiU you find any one more wretched in his 
spiritual and moral condition, more needing 
enlightenment and regenemtion, thaa myself. 

"I have already confessed to you with 
shame the deep reason which I have for re- 
morse. You are a daily witness of the miser- 
able consequences of my vice ; the ruin which 
I have wrought to the body and soul of a 
fellow-creature, whose corruption I deepened, 
if I did not commence it. 

^^This has made me feel, as I never felt 
before, the meaning of guilt, and the hopelessly 
irrevocable nature of sin. I long for peace 
with my conscience; I long for some atone- 
ment, some redeemer and sanctifier, who might 
restore me to that innocence which I have lost; 
some means of reconciliation with the macsl 
laws which (in spite of the sophistry that once 
deceived me) I know that I have broken. 

" You would say to others who spoke thus 
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to you, that they already knew where to tarn ; 
that the redemption which they sought had 
been for ever consummated ; that the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world, 
had been offered for them; that pardon and 
peace were to be found by union with Him. 

"But you know that I cannot receive com- 
fort from such words, for I have told you that, 
alas! the faith which they presuppose is no 
longer mine. You will not think that this 
confession is the utterance of obstinate or pre- 
sumptuous infidelity. God knows how I long 
for the peace which I cannot purchase, which 
religion gives to others, and from which I feel 
myself shut out by unbelief. I am encouraged 
to lay open all my doubts to you, because you 
hinted to me that you had also been an unbe- 
liever, and had not attained your present con- 
viction without a struggle. Yet I fear that 
even you will be shocked when I reveal to you 
the hopeless darkness in whidi my mind is in- 
volved upon the most fundamental doctrines. 

''Firsty then, the whole of Christianity is 
grounded on the belief in a personal God ; as 
one of the apostles has said, ^He that cometh 
to God, must believe that God is.' I hardly 
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^are to confess that even this faith I have lost. 
I do not see how to answer the argument of 
the pantheists, who contend that the very idea 
of personality implies limitation ; and that to 
suppose an unlimited and infinite being to be 
a person, is a contradiction in terms. Nor 
can I comprehend how, if all tlungs have 
their origin ia God, any other being can 
have a true individual existence. Though 
I shrink from the conclusion of pantheism that 
self-conscious humanity is the highest God, yet 
I do not see how to resist it. Nor, again, can 
I see any possibility of reconciling the alleged 
benevolence and omnipotence of the Deity with 
the existence of evil. Of course I have read 
the common explanations of this difficulty, in 
the works not only of Christians, but of deists, 
including the most recent and shallowest of all, 
that of Theodore Parker ; but all alike seem to 
me utterly unsatisfactory. 

'^ Secondly — I am not convinced by the ex- 
ternal evidences commonly adduced in support 
of the Christian miracles. I acknowledge that 
the evidence is sufficient to create a high de- 
^ee of probability in favour of the most im- 
portant miracles ; but probability is not enough. 
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I waat more than a peradventure, to fonn th.e 
basis of my faitk And, agam, I see a great 
a priori improbability to weigh against this 
probability derived from human testimony; nor 
can I feel absolutely persuaded that the scale 
preponderates in favour of belief. 

" Thirdly — Independently of the two former 
considerations, I feel the greatest doubts con- 
cerning the inspiration of Scripture. I was* 
taught as a child (as all children are) that every 
word and letter of scripture was dictated by 
God, and of course infellibly true. But when 
I was at Oxford, I was led to examine the 
Bible for myself, and I found out that there^ 
are many historical and chronological state- 
ments in the Bible which are certainly inaccu-^ 
rate; nay, which contradict other statements 
in the Bible itself, a^, for example, in the 
speech of St. Stephen. I also learned, when I 
attended a course of geological lectures, that 
the. first chapter of Genesis is irreconcilable^ 
with modem science. Thus I was compelled 
to give up my belief in the infallibility of the- 
Bible ; and how could I continue to hold the^ 
truth of the Christian revelation ? 
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" Fourthly — ^I have been much perplexed by 
an objection against the standard of practice 
proposed to mankind by Christianity. There 
cannot be a donbt, indeed, that it is a noble 
and magnificent ideal ; but is it hot an ideal 
too grand to be realised by poor human nature? 
Does not the enormous disparity between such 
an ideal, and the lives of the inmiense majority 
of those who profess to aim at it, serve as a 
practical proof that the standard itself is too 
high? Is not the pantheistic standard of 
ethics which forbids aU aspirations after an 
unattainable perfection, and limits ub to the 
serviceable development of our faculties, and 
to such aims as we are always certain we can 
reach, more true to fact, if less sublime in pro- 
mise ? Yet I , cannot really think that the 
lives of those selfish and cold-hearted men who 
have preached and practised this philosophy, 
so noble or (in any sense) so worthy as those 
of saints and martyrs. But stiU the difficulty 
perplexes me. 

"I may seem to have stated these doubts in a 
dry, cold, and hard way, as if they were mat- 
ters of indifference to me ; yet believe me when 
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I say that this is very, very far from the case. 
I do indeed earnestly long for their solution. 
I thirst for that heavenly peace which is 
promised in the Gospel — ^that * living water ' 
which satisfies for ever him that drinks 
thereof. my dear Hawkins, if indeed 
there be such a fountain of life attainable to 
me, would to God that you could guide me to 
its brink. How gladly would I fling myself 
<m my knees before it, and bathe myself in 
its waters till every stain were washed 
away. 

" It is not pride or obstinacy, I am sure, 
which now keeps me from belief; far less is it 
a wish to find the Gospel false. Alas ! if but 
one ray of light could shine upon me, it would 
be a light to him that sitteth in darkness and 
in the shadow of death — welcome as ever was 
the dawn of day to benighted wanderer. The 
world is passing rapidly away from me. In 
B few months I shall be in my grave ; yet I 
knqw not whence I came, nor why I am here, 
nor whither I am going. All, all is impene- 
trable mystery ; and the analogy of nature can 
^ve me no better hope than the perpetual 
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repetition of an existence which I have found 
too miserable to wish for its renewal. 

" Tell me, I beseech you, if you can, any 
means by which my eyes may be opened so 
that I may see by faith the things that are 
invisible; then you would indeed be to me as 
a messenger from heaven. 

"Even as it is I thank you that you allow 
me, in spite of all my errors, to subscribe 
myself 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Charles Bamptok." 

In reply to the above, Charles soon received 
the following letter : — 

"My dear Bampton, — ^You need not fear 
that I should judge hardly of you for your 
doubts and difficulties. I also (as you truly 
say) have struggled through the same ; nay, I 
once lived contented in unbelief with no 
struggle at all; and had I continued in the 
state of careless ease and prosperity with 
which I began the world, it is but too likely 
that I might never have been roused from my 
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dream, nor found out the rottenness of the reed 
on which I leant for support, 

"But when I was two-and-twenty a great 
calamity fell upon me. My fortune yanished, 
my name was blighted, my trust in human 
love was deceived. I lay bare these wounds 
to you now, my dear Bampton, that you may 
see that I, like you, have experience in sor- 
row; would that you might also share in the 
fulness of my consolation. 

" Wholly unprepared as I was, at the time 
I mention, to bear affliction rightly, and know- 
ing no better antidote against grief than the 
old pagan anodyne which is administered (in 
new bottles, and under a changed label) by 
Goethe and his disciples, I was almost yielding 
to despair. In the bitterness of my heart I 
was ready to curse God and die; when the 
first ray of light feU upon my soul while I 
was listening to a sermon preached in the 
college chapel by Eogers, who (as you perhaps 
remember) was at that time our senior tutor. 
He was a man of singularly reserved character, 
and many thought him stem and cold. He 
showed little sympathy for wit or gossip, and 
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liis presence often damped the liveliness of our 
oommon-room. One reason of this was his 
rigid and absolute observance of the rules of 
charity ; nothing \vx)uld induce him to speak 
against another^ or even to listen to a conver- 
sation of which any censure of, or stories 
against, other people formed the topic. I 
think he carried his scrupulousness on this 
point too far, so as sometimes to condemn 
talk in which there was nothing really un- 
charitable or spitdEul, but only a little innocent 
fun. Another reason for his being less popular 
than he deserved wbb his entire want of the 
sense of humour. He seemed, indeed, to live 
perpetually in an awfiil sense of the immediate 
presence of God, so as to banish all approach 
to levity. 

" Yet he never spoke openly of religion ; 
and on this ground his piety was doubted by 
some worthy men, who made a more public 
profession of their jzeal. But Eogers felt too 
deeply to speak easily. * Occasionally, how- 
ever, instances came to light which proved 
how much of his time was devoted to secret 
acts of ChriBtian love. We found out that he 
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was in the habit of visiting the prisoners in 
the gaol, and the paupers in the workhouse^ 
and learnt with surprise how much he was 
beloved among them. Cases occurred, too,, 
when he broke through his habitual reserve,, 
if he saw an opportunity of speaking a word in 
season to any of his pupils ; on such occasions 
he invited the person whom he wished to influ- 
ence to a private interview, and sweetened his- 
counsel with so much kindness and consideration 
as sometimes to win lasting attachment. But 
these occurrences* were rare ; for he never gave^ 
advice, especially on religious points, except 
when he was convinced that the heart of the 
^ recipient was softened to listen. 

"Eogers had always been very kind to me 
while I was his pupil ; but we were never inti- 
mately acquainted. Now that I was one of his 
brother-fellows we had more opportunity of 
private iutereourse. He had sought my society 
from the time when I became unfortunate ; but 
I repelled his advances at first, and shut myself 
up in my own discontent. After the sermon 
of which I speak the case was altered. I then 
becsune eager to cultivate his acquaintance,. 
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and, by degrees, he admitted me to his inti- 
macy. I stated my doubts to him, timidly at 
first, for I feared to shock him, but I soon 
found that he understood and entered into them 
all. Many a walk we took together, discussing 
the most momentous questions which can 
occupy the mind of man. I learnt much from 
his conversation, and still more from his life, 
when I was admitted behind the scenes, and 
allowed to witness its self-denying holiness. 
To him I owe it that I at length found truth 
and peace, and that life is no longer a desert 
or a labyrinth to me, as it once was, but a 
pathway ascending towards heaven. 

" If, therefore, I am able to be of any use to 
you, in helping you to escape from your pre- 
sent state of perplexity, you must ascribe all 
to the merit of Eogers. Amongst all the many 
advantages, intellectual and moral, which I 
owe to Oxford, his friendship and his teaching 
are the most precious. If I could but transmit 
to you some portion of the benefit which I de- 
rived from his society, I should be repaying a 
sacred debt in the way which would please 
him best. 

VOL. III. s 
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*^ Now let me venture to approach the diffi- 
culties which you say hinder you from em- 
bracing the feith of Christ ; and may God en- 
able me to speak the words of wisdom and of 
truth, and guide you to the knowledge of 
Himself. 

" First, then, as to your fimdamental doubts, 
touching the existence of God, I am neither 
shocked nor surprised at your finding it so 
hard to conquer them ; for I believe that the 
intellect alone is quite unable to guide us, 
when we attempt to speculate concerning the 
Infinite. I will not even attempt to meet the 
objection, that ' an Infinite being cannot be a 
person, because an Infinite being cannot be 
limited.' But, dropping the term ^person' for 
the moment, I will ask you why you believe in 
the existence of any other self-conscious beings 
besides yourself? Not, surely, because you 
can prove their existence by a syllogism, but 
because you have an intuitive conviction which 
forces you to believe that certain acts, which 
seem to manifest will and design, are really 
the acts of willing and designing minds like 
your own, Now the operations of nature, the 
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nice adjustment of things to circumstances, the 
unity, law, and order of the universe, manifest 
will and design exactly in the same manner as 
the acts of human agents ; and this analogy 
forces us to infer the existence of a mind will- 
ing and designing the acts of nature. 

" Beyond this, I think (I confess) that natural 
Teligion cannot go. Nature leads us to recog- 
mse the operation of a supreme mind, which 
we call God ; but of His character she tells us 
little, and in that little seems to contradict 
lierself. We may indeed trace, in the mecha- 
nism of the universe, innumerable provisions 
for promoting the happiness of created beings ; 
but we also trace contrivances for inflicting 
pain, and for destroying in their turn all the 
creatures that swarm into existence. The 
Deity of a mere intellectual Deism is a Saturn 
devouring his own offspnng ; nay, and tor- 
turing them before he devours ; yet the heart 
of man (and may we not say his true reason, as 
opposed to his naked understanding ?) has a more 
hopeful creed. It feels the need of loving and 
trusting the supreme rul^ of the universe, and 
in spite of the appare^ triumph of death and 
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evil on earth, it dreams of higher spheres of 
existence, wherein good might be universal, 
and happiness be eternal. These visions of the' 
imagination, these longings of the heart, receive' 
from Christianity alone their realisation and 
satisfaction. I quite agree with you as to the* 
utter futility of all attempts to reconcile the 
unity of God with the existence of evil. But 
the Gospel gives us assurance of a time when* 
this divided empire of good and ill shall ceasOy 
when pain and sin shall be no more, when 
God shall be all in all. Meanwhile let us not 
try to escape the difficulty (as the Pantheist 
does) by identifying God with the Devil ; but* 
let us have faith in conscience, and believe that 
the distinction between good and evil is immu- 
table and eternal, and can never cease till evil* 
itself shall be annihilated in the day of ^ the 
restitution of all things.' 

" Now let me speak of your second objec- 
tion, viz., the insufficiency of the external- 
evidences of Christianity. You say that you- 
doubt whether the weight of evidence is strong 
enough to overcome the antecedent improba- 
bility, and that you hcWe nothing but ^ a per- 
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-adventure ^ whereon to rest your faith, even if 
you should be convinced that the scale pre- 
ponderates in favour of the Gospel. Now, first, 
I deny the antecedent improbability that God 
^ould openly manifest His will to man. But, 
without disputing about this point, let me 
^dmit at once that (as far as external evidence 
^oes) there is not and never can be demonstra- 
tion. Had that evidence amounted to mathe- 
matical certainty, the belief in Christianity 
would have been no moral test. Yet you will 
not deny that the external evidences of Christi- 
.anity are sufficient (on the lowest view of them) 
to arrest the attention of every serious inquirer. 
.No theory of the origin of Christianity has yet 
been framed which can account for the lives 
^and deaths of the apostles, without conceding 
,the truth of their statements. Paul declares 
that he had known many eye-witnesses of our 
Lord's resurrection. Think how much is in- 
volved in this fact alone. 

" But you say that mere probability is not 
.enough to form the basis of your faith ; and I 
^.agree with you so far as this, that, if the ex- 
ternal testimony to Christianity could be en- 
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tirely divorced from its internal evidence, I 
should find it less diffictdt to be an unbeliever. 
On the other hand, however, you must remem- 
ber that we act through life on probabilities, 
and venture our fortunes and our lives daily 
upon a more or less favourable chance. I 
should, therefore, not deny that external evi- 
dence may form the ^ basis of faith ;^ but I 
should willingly acknowledge that it cannot 
build the superstructure of faith, 

" But I think that you have not been as yet 
led to reflect that Christianity has its internal 
as well as its external evidences, and that the 
iatemal evidence (consisting in its perfect 
adaptation to the spiritual needs of mankinds- 
is that which converts the hearts of men, and 
raises their intellectual assent into faith. The- 
religion of Christ appeals to the conscience ta- 
recognise its truth; while, at the same time, 
its revelation enlightens the very conscience 
to which it appeals. So, when the astronomer^ 
id observing the sun in a mirror, if the surface 
of the plate be dimmed by vapour, the same 
sun removes the obscurity of the mirror by^ 
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drying up the moisture ; and his glorious orb 
is reflected by the instrument which he has 
himself enabled to reflect. 

'^ ^ It is a fundamental principle of the New 
Testament/ says Tholuck, ^ that, whatever may 
be the moral corruption of man, yet in his 
inmost nature he is related to God; and, by 
this life in his spirit, is susceptible of truth, 
holiness, and happiness.' This internal aflfinity 
for the Gospel it is which explains that phenome* 
non which we daily witness : that, by the re- 
ception of Christianity, bad men are changed to 
good. If there were no mirror, the sun could 
not be reflected. 

"But this affinity for Christ's religion may 
be hindered from bearing fruit by the force of 
a corrupted nature ; for the will is free, and 
the reception of Christianity is an act of will, 
not merely an intellectual assent to a string of 
propositions. The external evidence awakens 
the attention, the internal rouses the heart, and 
both together audibly demand of the man, — 
^ wilt thou worship and obey ?' It is the heart, 
the conscience, and the will which must answer 
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the question ; and they often give their fervent 
assent long before the sceptical understanding 
has estimated the balance of probabilities. As 
Lichtenberg says, ^Do you imagine that yon 
ove your conviction to logical demonstration ? 
Tou are surely mistaken; for, in that case, 
every hearer would be as thoroughly convinced 
as you. Thank God, the current often rises 
above our necks, before we have half finished 
with the proof.' 

"The truth is, that as long as a man can 
stifle in his heart the feeling of his religious 
and moral need — as long as he can flatter him- 
self that his life is self-sufiicing — as long bb he 
can be contented with earthly pleasures; so 
long no evidence or argument can convert him 
to Christianity. Even the sight of Christ risen 
would not have made the apostles Christians, 
had they been selfish Iscariots in their hearts. 
It was sight, not faith, which assured Thomas 
that he touched the body of his crucified Master. 
But it was faith which, from the visible, en- 
abled him to pierce up to the truth invisible — 
^ My Lord and my God.' It was faith which 
penetrated his soul with fervent adoration, and 
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"anade him devote his life in martyrdom for the 
love of his re-ascended Lord.* Such faith can- 
not be argued into the soul of a cold-hearted 
worshipper of Mammon. His character must 
be changed before he can recover the use of 
those spiritual instincts which he has stifled 
within him. 

"But your case, my dear Bampton, is as 
''different from his as light from darkness. The 
longing which you feel is not for earthly plea- 
sure, or for selfish interests ; but for peace with 
God, and communion with His Spirit. I feel 
^][uite certaiu that your craving will not be left 
unsatisfied; for I am firmly persuaded of the 
truth that ^ every one that seeketh findeth, and 
i;o him that knocketh it shall be opened.' He 
whom you already love, though you cannot 
-distinctly see His likeness, nor hear His voice 
— ^He is already seeking you, and soon the 
-doud wiU pass away, and you shall behold the 
brightness of His countenance. 

" I now come to your third difficulty, rela- 
ting to the inspiration of Scripture. I do not 

^ See, on this subject, an admirable sermon of the late Mr. 
atobertson, of Brighton, on " The Dpubt of St. Thomas." 
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deny that many perplexing questions may be^ 
raised upon it. But you must remember that 
the claim of infeUibility on matters of gieolo- 
gical, astronomical, historical, or chronological 
science was never advanced by the sacred 
writers for themselves, nor by the primitive' 
Church for them; therefore we need not 
stumble, even if we find that they were left in 
such subjects of purely human research to their 
own individual guidance and acquired infor^ 
mation. If, on independent groimds, we have 
convinced ourselves that Christianity is divine, 
then the messengers sent forth by Christ ta» 
preach the Gospel to the nations must be autho- 
ritative as religious teachers ; but we need not 
require that they should be infallible teachers 
of any branch of secular knowledge. Mistakes 
on such points cannot affect their credibility as 
ambassadors of Christ. 

"But, you say, fourthly, that you doubt 
whether Christianity does not set up too high 
a standard to be realised by human nature. In 
answer to this, I would observe, first, that the 
standard of practical life set forth by Christi- 
anity is to be sought, not in the ecstatic and. 
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exceptional experience vouchsafed at intervals^ 
to pre-eminent saints, but in such passages as^ 
the 12th of Eomans, the 13th of 1st Corin- 
thians, and the last three chapters of the Ephcr 
sians. Bead these chapters, I entreat you, and 
. then ask yourself whether anything short of the 
standard therein proposed would satisfy our 
ideal of goodness and happiness. Few attain 
the standard, it is true ; but would it mend the 
matter to dwarf and mutilate it in order to 
render it easier of attainment ? Does it make 
men richer to double their nominal wealth by 
debasing the currency ? Surely the only noble 
life is that which aims at a lofty ideal. To aspire 
after that which exalts us above ourselves ; to 
count not ourselves to have attained; to pres&^' 
forward, forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth to the things which are 
before ; this, and nothing less than this, satis-- 
fies the demands of our conscience, and realiseg^ 
our natural conception of virtue. I already 
know you too well to think that you can hesi- 
tate between such heavenward aims as these^ 
and the threadbare maxims of pagan philosophy ^ 
which in these our days are once more pahnedL 
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upon the world as novelties by disciples of the 
new Messiah of pantheism. For what is 
Qoethe's gospel? Is it not all comprised in 
these three precepts: * Learn thy own capa- 
cities ' — follow thy bent ' — ^ Push nothing too 
far ' — (yvwOi ceavToy—indiUge genio — ne quid ni^ 
mis) — ^the old saws of epicurean philosophy, 
which the world tried and found wanting two 
thousand years ago ? Nay, I would fearlessly 
leave it to your own judgment to decide whe- 
ther there be not a truer nobleness in the life 
of the poorest and most ignorant old woman 
whom Wesley ever converted to Methodism, 
than in the life of the Jupiter whom our modem 
pagans worship, the cold and selfish egotist of 
' Weimar. 

^^And this brings me to a consideration 
which more than any other has contributed to 
lead me to the cross, and keep me there. I 
mean, that there is no substitute which can 
satisfy either the understanding or the con- 
•science. Often and often, when my faith has 
been overclouded by doubt, and I have felt the 
^eat difficulties which encompass the whole 
subject of religion, I have been on the point of 
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yielding to the suggestions of unbelief ; but I 
have still been checked by Peter's answer to 
the question of Jesus, * Will ye also go away ?^ 
With him I reply, * Lord, to whom shall we 
go ?' No other master can establish a claim to 
my allegiance. No other teaching gives the 
peace which passeth understanding. No other 
ray of light pierces the clouds that hide me 
from the Father of my spirit. 

" I acknowledge, indeed, that if I were to 
yield myself to the guidance of the speculative 
understanding, I could not stop short of that 
system of atheism, which it is now the feshion 
to call pantheism ; for I quite agree with you 
in finding no resting point in the shallow deism 
of Theodore Parker or Francis Newman ; in- 
deed, I cannot imagine how any one who has 
read Butler should ever have halted at such a 
half-way house. But I can feel deeply the 
attractiveness of Spinoza's creed ; or rather of 
that ancient system of oriental speculation of 
which Spinoza has been the greatest modem 
exponent ; but to which he added nothing es- 
sential that had not been said by Chinese and 
Indian pantheists three thousand years before 
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him. So &r as the mere intellect is conoemed, 
I oould embrace that grand idealistic philo- 
tsophy which identifies the pereeiYed with the 
perceiyer, matter with spirit, and man with 
God — which represents all physical and all 
moral phenomena as unalterably determined 
by antecedent &te — all things bnt parts of one 
tremendous whole — all wheels in one Tast 
machine, impelled by irresistible and incom- 
prehensible laws. I could believe (with 
Fichte) that ^eyery thing is what it is of 
absolute necessity, and cannot be other than 
it is;' or (with Miss MartiQeau) that ^I 
am as completely the result of my nature, 
and impelled to do what I do, as the needle 
to point to the north, or the puppet to move 
according as the string is pulled.' And I 
could proceed (with Emerson), to identify 
good with evil, and could quote Goethe to 
prove the idleness of wishiag to jump off one's 
shadow. 

" But when the understanding has entangled 
me in this web of necessitarian atheism, con- 
science rises in rebellion, and cries out indig- 
nantly that good is different from evil, that sin 
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is sinful, and that guilt demands atonement. 
And the longing of my heart convinces me that 
I cannot do without a heavenly Father to love 
me, a heavenly deliverer to save me from my- 
self. 

'^ And then comes in the understanding it- 
-self also, from another side, to the aid of the 
heart and conscience. For it shows me the 
nodsery and hopelessness of human nature, as 
^exhibited by all history and all experience; 
^nd it forces me to see not merely that Christi- 
anity is the only system which attempts in 
tamest to remedy this misery, but also that in 
thousands upon thousands of examples Christi- 
anity succeeds in eflfecting the cure.' History 
and observation unite to convince me that 
Christianity in all its forms— in spite of all 
errors which have clouded it — ^has turned bad 
men into good for these last two thousand 
years, and does turn bad men into good at this 
day, in this town where I live and work. 

" I wish that you would observe for yourself 
this latter part of the evidence ; for, after all, 
it is the most overpoweringly convincing of 
any. Instead of living in solitude, and brood- 
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ing over doubts that are insoluble, and griefs? 
vhich admit (I fear) of no earthly cure, come 
and stay with me for a month, and see with 
your own eyes what the religion of Christ i& 
achieving among the fifteen thousand souls* 
placed under the pastoral care of Mr. Johnson. 
He bids me say how cordially he would wel- 
come you among us. You know that if you 
come you would have uncontrolled command: 
over your own time, for the house is arranged 
just like a college, with a separate sitting-room, 
and bedroom for every occupant and guest.. 
So you will have your own apartments, and 
may even dine by yourself if you prefer it^ 
though we generally meet at dinner. Pray do 
not refuse this invitation. I am quite sure you 
will learn more of the actual working of Chris- 
tianity by living here for a week, than you> 
could get from books in a twelvemonth. 

" One last word I will add ; namely, that no 
man can fully judge of the evidence of Chris-* 
tianity without prayer; for the fulfilment of 
prayer is itself a part of the evidence. And if 
you ask, ^How can I pray, when I do not 
believe T I would answer, that the very cry of 
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the soul to an unknown God is a true prayer ; 
that the effort to feel after Him and find Him 
is an effort of the will ; and that He will not 
quenoh the smoking flax, but kindle it into a 
purer flame with a breath from heaven. 
^^ Believe me, my dear Bampton, 

" Your very sincere friend, 

" W. Hawkins." 



VOL. m. 
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CHAPTEK XXIX. 

FEOH DAEKNESS TO LIGHT. 

The letter of Hawkins made a deep impres- 
sion on Charles Bampton. He accepted fhe 
invitation with which it concluded, and removed 
to the vicarage house of the old town of Sum- 
merham ; for the excellent vicar of St. John's 
had turned his official residence into a sort of 
college, in which he presided over a fraternity 
of curates. Of these Hawkins was the youngest, 
and it was beautifdl to see how meekly, in 
spite of his great intellectual superiority over 
his colleagues, he took the lowest place amongst 
them. His particular sphere of labour (as we 
have mentioned) was the visitation of the work- 
house and the chaplaincy of the hospital. 

Next him in age was a Mr. Wright, a young 
man from Cambridge, whose specialty was 
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^school-teaching, ajpid who devoted himself to 

iJbe various National and In£aiit-schools of the 

jwuish, in which he spent the day, teaching in 

fiix different schools in succession, and spending 

an hour in each. He had brought them to a 

liigh state of efficiency, and had organised a 

large body of Pupil-teachers, some of whom had 

already gained Queen's Scholarships at the go* 

Temment examinations. His evenings were 

usually given up to the teaching of adults ; for 

he contrived to induce many of the boys who 

had left the National School to come to him at 

night for instruction, after their day's work as 

shopmen or apprentices was over. 

The third curate in the establishment was a 
Mr. Stuart, who possessed a singular talent for 
winning the confidence and influencing the 
character^of the outcast and degraded whom 
society had repudiated. He took charge of 
two reformatory institutions established by Mr. 
Johnson; one, an asylum for destitute boys, 
principally belonging to the class of juvenile 
offenders, the other a house of refuge for female 
penitents. His evenings he spent in a Ragged 
School of which he was the superintendent. 
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In addition to these three there was another 
curate of the name of Williams, who, being a 
married man, did not live in the vicarage like 
the rest. He had more of the poptdar preacher 
in his 'composition than his brethren, but was & 
sincere and simple-hearted man, and made 
himseK very useful among the poor in the 
maintenance of cottage lectures, and the form- 
ation of Bible-classes. His rhetoric was some- 
what noisy and gesticulative, but was perhaps 
all the better adapted, on that account, to sway 
the feelings and excite the admiration of his 
imcultivated and ignorant hearers. 

These various works of parochial usefulness 
were aU superintended by Mr. Johnson, who 
made a point of inspecting, at least once a- 
week, every religious and educational institu- 
tion in the parish ; besides which he took upon 
himself the visitation of all the most anxious 
and painful cases of sickness, and preached 
twice every Sunday, and three times on the 
week-days, in different parts of his district. 

Charles could not live many days under this 
good man's roof without seeing that here, at 
least, religion was a reality. Except at the- 
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Tiours of meals, the fellow-labourers saw little 
-of each other ; for their time during the day 
was fiilly occupied in their respective fields of 
work. But when they met, it was plain that, 
'while their paths of duty were different, there 
was but one heart and spirit among them. 
They were in all respects a Christian brother- 
hood, yet without any leaven of monastic 
asceticism. Their conversation was natural and 
easy, free from all taint of cant, and entering 
/without restraint on the topics of the day. The 
liondon papers were brought in with their des- 
sert, and they were on a level with the current 
of the time in political and literary information. 
Yet their chief topics were usually connected 
with the work in which they were themselves 
engaged, and their most eager interest was 
given to the various schemes established or 
projected for the religious, social, and physical 
improvement of the masses. 

In the companionship of Hawkins or one 
of his colleagues, Charles visited in turn the 
various benevolent institutions which their 
philanthropy had set on foot ; the schools, both 
"national" and "ragged;" the baths and 
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washhouses for the poor ; the model lodgings ; 
the reading rooms for workmen, and the dif- 
ferent " refuges " and " asylums." 

He was particularly struck by the manner 
in which Mr. Johnson had contrived to give 
ecclesiastical functions to the more earnest and 
serious of his lay-parishioners, both male and 
female. The way in which this was managed 
wi^s as follows : — ^The Communicants of the- 
parish were invited to meet on one evening in 
every, fortnight at the vicarage, and those who 
chose to attend regularly were formed into a 
parochial synod. To this body the vicar sub-^ 
mitted all his plans of usefulness, and the pro- 
gress of every parochial institution was dis- 
cussed periodically at their meetings. They 
elected trustees who were associated with the^ 
several clergy in the management of every 
undertaking ; and many of their number de- 
voted themselves as lay deacons or deaconesses,, 
to co-operate in the work of the Church. 

By this means a constant supply of Sunday- 
school teachers, district visitors, and Scripture^ 
readers was obtained ; and these ojBSces were^ 
undertaken not by the middle classes only (as 
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is too generally the case), but by some of the 
poorest also. There were not a few of those 
who barely gained their bread by daily labour, 
and had not even the widow's mite to cast into 
the treasury, who yet gave a portion of their 
short leisure to su(^ holy works of charity* 
Nor did Mr. Johnson ever discourage them 
£rom spending their strength in such ta^^B, 
even though he thought they might trench 
upon needful rest. For he felt he hsA no 
right to deny them their share of that self- 
denial whioh is more blessed to the giver than 
the receiver. 

When Charles first attended a meetiug of 
the parochial synod, he ^bb extremely sur- 
prised at the presence of these poor workmen 
among its members, and astonished at the 
union of intelligence, modesty, and devotLcm 
whieh they exhibited. He remarked upcm 
this to Hawkins, while walking with him on the 
day after the meeting ; observing that he had 
always understood that the operative artizans 
were wholly estranged from religion; and he 
asked whether this were not the truth. 

"It is, indeed," replied Hawkins, "too 
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generally the case, I fear. We have leamt 
from the recent census how many millions of 
the poorer ranks never attend religious wor- 
ship; aad we know from the statistics pub- 
lished by the London City Mission and by 
other similar authorities, that a fearful pro- 
portion of the laborious classes are heatliens 
in the midst of Christendom. But their un- 
belief is the scepticism of ignorance, not of 
inquiry; it soon yields, at least in most in- 
stances, to instruction; when they see what 
religion is they no longer turn away from it. 
The adult night-schools established here have 
given us an opportunity of influencing a con- 
siderable number of the more intelligent arti- 
zans. The parochial reading-rooms have also 
done much good ; for they are made thoroughly 
comfortable in all their fitting up and furni- 
ture, so as to eclipse the attractions of the gin- 
palaces; and the working-men not only find 
there books and newspapers, but have the 
opportunity of ordering tea and coffee, and 
are provided with chess, draughts, and other 
games. 

" This, you may perhaps think, has nothing 
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^ do with religion; but we find that every- 
-thing which civilizes the poor, and tends to 
give the intellectual a preponderance over the 
animal nature, has an immediate effect in dis- 
posing them to the reception of spiritual 
truth* 

" But here we come to the premises of a 
man who is much better qualified than I 
:am to tell you all about these matters. We 
owe it to him that the work-people of the 
•chief manufactory at Summerham have been 
reclaimed firom heathenism. Several of the 
xfiimday-school teachers whoia you saw at the 
meeting last night are among his men. Would 
that our poor weavers could be brought under 
^ similar influence !" 

As he spoke, they came to a gate opening 
into a large field, at the outskirts of the town. 
Charles was surprised to see it occupied at 
that hour of the day (for they were taking 
^ walk before breakfast, and it was now seven 
o'clock on a morning in August) by a large 
body of cricketers. Charles stopped to watch 
the game, aad Hawkins explained to him that 
these men belonged to the night-gangs em- 
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ployed in the huge glass &ctories of Messrs* 
Turner, the chinineys of which were visible not 
&t off. The men left their night-work at six 
in the morning, and then, before going home to 
bed, adjourned for two hours to this field, where 
some amused themselves with cricket, wliile 
others worked at allotment gardens, with whicii 
the field was skirted. Charles was delighted 
with this account, and entered the field to have 
a nearer view of the gardeners. They seemed 
busily and not unskilfully occupied in cultivate 
ing their little plots, and one or two of them 
whom Charles addressed spoke enthusiastically 
of the pleasure of exchan^ng the stifling heat 
and closeness of the glass-house for the breezy 
field. One man declared that lie had no idea 
"how thiags growed" tiU he had a garden of 
his own ; and as his Ufe had been whoUy spent 
either in the glass-house or in the alley where 
he lived, his previous knowledge of vegetable^ 
physiology was not likely to be extensive. 

"While the visitors were chatting with these 
workmen, the clock of a neighbouring church 
struck eight. Suddenly the cricket stopped, 
and gardeners and cricketers assembled in a 
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shed at one comOT of the field. There one of 
tke older men present, amid the profound 
silence of the rest, opened a little book from 
which he read a few yerses of the New Testa- 
ment, and a short aad simple prayer for them- 
selves and "all their sick and dying neigh* 
hours." The latter petition was explained by 
the fact that the cholera had just made its 
appearance at Summerham, and was raging 
among the low streets in the immediate vici- 
nity of the glass factory. 

When the prayer was over, Hawkins intro- 
duced the reader to Charles by the name of 
Mr. Turner. He was in fact no other than 
the chairman and manager of the company to 
which the glasshouses belonged. 

Hawkins told him of Charles's inquiry about 
the irreligion of the labouring classes, and 
mentioned what he had just said, that their 
faith might be restored by civilization and 
instruction. 

"I can quite confirm that," replied Mr. 
Turner, " as far as my experience goes. The 
infidelity of the poor is not founded upon any 
exercise of judgment, but upon simple igno- 
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xance. I remember one old maa among our 
hands who openly professed his disbelief in 
everything supernatural, on the ground that 
^ seeing was believing ; ' and on the same 
ground he obstinately rejected the theory that 
the earth moves round the sun. ^ Don't tell 
me,' he would say, ^ can't I feel that the 
earth stands stiU, and can't I see the sun 
move ?' But this man was an original thinker 
in his own way. Most of his neighbours were 
as unbelieving as himself, without ever think- 
ing about the matter, from mere sottishness or 
stupidity." 

" Did you not find it very hard to reclaun 
them from such a state," afiked Charles, " and 
to get them to take part in such acts of worship 
^w we have just witnessed ?" 

" Why, yes," said Mr. Turner ; " there was 
«ome repugnance at first. I began with the 
younger boys, you know, and then the adults 
joined us by degrees, which diminished the 
difficulty. The new-comers, for the fii^gt two 
or three days afters they came, would often 
seem ashamed to take part in the religious 
worship with which the school closed. They 
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vould take the hymn-book into their hand 
mth a half insolent air, and kneel down to the 
prayer with a look and manner which said, * I 
won't refuse this, but I feel quite above it.' 
But in a few evenings they unconsciously fell 
into the same habit of reverence as the rest." 

"But are you sure that their reverence is- 
more than external ?" 

^' I hope and trust it is in many cases ;, 
and the best proof is that our operatives^ 
(many of whom were never inside the doora 
of a place of worship before) now throng the^ 
chapel which we have provided for them with- 
out any inducement from us to do so. They 
conduct all the musical part of the service 
themselves, and keep up singing classes in 
which they practise chants, hymns, and an- 
thems. I assure you that they form a very 
respectable choir, and chant the psalms quite 
in cathedral style. I wish you would come 
and hear them for yourself next Sunday." 

Charles gladly promised to come, and, after 
a little farther conversation, Mr. Turner saying 
he must go in, they shook hands and pafted. 
On their way home, Hawkins explained the 
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higtory of the scene they had witnessed. Hr. 
Tomer (he said) was the principal shareholder 
of the great glass company of Snnunerham ; 
and some years back he was deeply impressed 
by readiEig the biography of Dr. Arnold. 
There he had seen how mnch might be done 
by a single man resolved to bnild up a com- 
mnnity under his influence according to his 
ideal of a Christian society. From that time 
forward Mr. Turner had determined to devote 
himself mind and body to the task of Christian- 
ising the commonwealth of workmen com- 
mitted to his charge. He had begun with 
gaining the personal attachment of the men by 
practical proofs of his good will towards them ; 
and particularly by treating them (so fer as 
possible) as his equals, only subordinated to 
him in their official relation. As one of them 
remarked, "he behaves to us as though we 
were of the same flesh and blood with him, 
quite different from the way most masters goes 
on." He also eagerly promoted all innocent 
amusements. He got up a cricket club, taught 
the* lads to play, and played with them. He 
established a reading-room and lending-library, 
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"wrell stocked with novels and newspapers. 
Then by degrees he introduced more systema- 
tic instruction ; not committing it, however, at 
fbrst to a schoohnaster, but takiag the office 
upon himself. To this object he gave up his 
evenings, and devoted himself to the drudgery 
of teaching dull boys their spelling, or super- 
intending their penmanship, for the sake of 
leading them in time to a holier learning. 

He encouraged the attendance of his pupils 
by prizes for proficiency, but, above aU, by 
summer excursions, upon -which he took all 
those who had been regular in their attend- 
ance. Hawkins said he had joined the last of 
these excursion parties, which had- started by 
a special train for the distant sea-coast; and 
he described the astonishment and delight with 
which these poor men, bred in the dingy dul- 
ness of an inland town, had beheld the ocean 
for the first time in their lives. 

He added, that, in order to break down the 
barrier of opposing interests which too often 
exists between masters and men, Mr. Turner 
had made an arrangement by which his work- 
people were enabled to invest their savings in 
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small sbares in the company which he repre- 
sented, so as to become themselves shareholders^ 
in the concern ; a plan which was found mast 
popnlar, and made them feel that their work 
was for themselves as well as for their em- 
ployers. 

Charles was much interested in aU these 
details, and was convinced by l^em that it was 
still possible to find Christianity a living and 
working power, not only professed in the pnlpit 
and the Sunday school, but leavening the most 
secular transactions, penetrating the details of 
commerce, and influencing the relation between 
capital and labour. 

But this lesson was taught him unmistakably 
by a hundred examples which were brought 
before his eyes ; insomuch that he now felt quite 
indignant with himself, that he should ever 
have been the dupe of that shallow falsehood 
which asserts that Christian faith is obsolete 
and unknown in the nineteenth century. For 
here he daily beheld labours of love which had 
no other animating motive or impulse than the 
faith of Christ. He saw hardworked trades- 
men and q^rtizans, after the toils of the week 
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were over, denying themselves their Sabbatical 
rest to teadi their Sunday classes; he saw 
Scripture-readers risking their lives in fever- 
stricken courts and lanes, giving away their 
last sixpence to alleviate the wretchedness 
which they could not cure. He saw women 
visiting from house to house, true sisters of 
mercy in all but the name, rescuing the &llen 
from a life of guilt, and sharing the joy of the 
angels over the sinners whom they won to 
penitence. He had formerly thought Mrs. 
Williamson a solitary and unique specimen of 
this angelic charity and loving-kindness, but 
now he saw many resembling her both in their 
diaracter and their lives. Nor was there less 
of self-sacrificiag love exhibited by their fel- 
low-labourers of the other sex. He was particu- 
larly moved by the noble generosity of a district 
visitor which was related to him by Hawkins. 

On one occasion, the man had found out 
some miserable boys who lived by thieving, 
but who were too ill to follow their wretched 
trade. Their disease was infectious, and no 
lodgLQg-house would receive them. He thought 
he saw an opportunity of reclaiming them, and 
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though he was very poor, and could ill affbrd 
hoq>italit7, he emptied a room in his^ awn 
house aaod ganre it up to them. Bat the hoose 
WBB in a low^ unhealthy part of the tovn^ md 
their £&yer increased and spread to the fiunily 
of their entertainer. His mfe and children 
sicklied, and one of his little giik died of it. 
I3ie young thieves were touched by smah. un- 
cpiestionable proo£3 of beneficence aud unsd- 
fishness, and thenceforward were his doToted 
disciples, ready to do and thimik: a^ he baAe^ihem. 
This led Mr. Johnson to feund the asylum for 
destitute boys, where there were now Mky out- 
casts saved from (criminality, fed, clothed, md 
taught at the expense of the vicar. 

As he studied the life of this indefatigable 
elergyman, Charles had also an opportunity of 
observing with admiration how little the ezclu- 
sLveness of his theological views was allied to 
practical bigotry. He learnt that intolerant 
dogmas may be neutralised by aOatholio spirit, 
and that the wide and comprehensive lovei plth 
duced by genuine Christianity can rend^ 
harmless the theoretic narrowness adopted by 
the intellect. He was delighted to find the 
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'^^Evangelical" vioax readily taking up and cany- 
ing out every new scheme of benevolence, from 
whatever party it originated, and hououiing 
^e manifestation of the spirit of Qhrist in 
every section of ihe Christian world. Nor 
•could he fail to reverence him when he saw 
how his every act and thought converged to 
•one central purpose — ^the desire to promote ihe 
highest good of every person in his parish; 
how accurately he ascertained the moral and 
religious statistics of his over-peopled district, 
.and how carefully he registered the progressive 
triumphs won by good over evil. For Mr. 
Johnson allowed Charles to inspect his parochial 
tables, in which were systematically entered, 
year by year, the number of drunkards re- 
formed, the number of thieves and prostitutes 
reclaimed, the number of families brought to 
attend public worship, and the number of com- 
municants added to the church. 

One day Charles walked with Mr. Johnson 
to visit what the latter told him was the worst 
district in Summerham. Many such the vicar 
had already regenerated, but this had hitherto 
defied his efforts. Charles witnessed a scene 
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of loathBome wretchedness, beyond anyfhing^ 
he had hitherto imagined. In some places the 
houses were dilapidated and Mling into decay ; 
in others there was no bedding, the floor wa& 
black with dirt, and children, left to. them- 
selves, were crawling half-naked over it. In 
the highway and open spaces the pavement 
was strewn with all sorts of old things for sale, 
from clothes and fdmiture to rags and nails. 
The courts were heaps of rubbish, the alleys- 
ankle-deep in mud. There was no sewerage, 
and heaps of vegetable and animal matter 
stagnated in the gutters and infected the air. 

As the clergyman and his young companion 
threaded their way through these dismal lanes, 
they were sometimes assailed by oaths, ribaldry, 
and obscenity ; but, more usually, the sight of 
Mr. Johnson called forth tokens of respect ; for 
his kindness had relieved many a desolate 
pauper in this wretehed district, and the bar- 
barous inhabitants knew that he was bent on 
an errand of love. Moreover, the cholera had 
recently made its appearance among them, and 
the presence of death under a shape so fearftd 
and so sudden had roused even the most bar- 
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dened reprobates to comparative thoughtfulness, 
and inclined them to welcome the visits of a 
minister of religion. 

Mr. Johnson gave notice to the people as he . 
went along, that he was going to preach hi^ 
monthly sermon in Smith's Court, which was 
the centre of the district. On arriving there 
he mounted on a chair, and gave out a hymn 
to the people who gathered round. The sound 
of the singing soon attracted others from the 
adjoining houses, which were all densely 
•crowded. Charles gazed with mixed astonish- 
ment, interest, and compassion on the motley 
multitude, who swarmed out of their dens to 
listen. Bagged women with infents at the 
breast ; men out of work listlessly lounging up, 
with their hands in their pockets ; girls whose 
showy dress and abandoned leer proclaimed 
their loathsome trade ; shoeless boys in tattered, 
garments, looking as if they would be more 
likely to pick the parson's pockets than to pro- 
fit by his discourse; such was the audience 
which gathered round the pulpit. The sermon 
was on the parable of the prodigal son, and 
consisted of a very clear explanation, inter- 
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spersed with appeals, touching, from their, fer- 
vour and simplicity, to the feelings of the^ 
hearers. 

Most of these, however, seemed little moved. 
The majority of the audience was of a fluc- 
tuating character; some coming, and others- 
goiQg, as curiosity attracted and was satisfied^ 
By degrees, however, a few more earnest 
listeners might be seen pressii^ closw up to 
the preacher, and Charles observed several 
weeping. He was particularly struck witii tiie 
look of one man, apparently a costermonger, 
who stopped his barrow at the outskirts of the 
crowd, and gradually wheeled it nearer while 
he listened, till at last his emotion overcame 
him. His fece, which was squalid with dirt, 
and gaunt with disease or want, began to work 
convulsively, till a flood of tears came to fais^ 
relief. He remained in rapt attention till the 
exhortation ended, and then, suddenly taking^ 
up his barrow, exclaimed, ** I'll hear that cove^ 
again next Sunday,'* and hurried off, as if t(^ 
make up for the time that he had lost. 

The week that followed this was a busy time^ 
among the clerical brotherhood at the vicarage.. 
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Tbh <^dlera, 'which had been hiHierto of a mild 
type, except in a few of tiie worst and lowest 
spots, now suddenly bnrst out on all sides with 
unusual and deadly virulence. Day by ^wy 
more numerous cases were announced, and you 
could 2M)t go out for half an hour without m^* 
ing a foneral in the streets^ HawkiiBS was 
occupied from morning to night in the hoqtttal 
Bud workhouse, so that CSharles saw littk of 
him. Mr. Johnson infflsted that their invdid 
guest should not accompany any of them to tibd 
bed& of tibose who were seizsed by this inf ectacrai 
disc^der. In vam Charles persisted in visitag 
the cholera patients by himself. The vioor 
said that, in so doing, he acted on his own 
re^ponaibility ; but that if he went with any df 
the parochial clergy, they would be respouiedble 
for exposing him to a peril which duty had ttot 
palled him to eoDounter. 

One moisiing, howeyer, Hawkish said he 
would take him to a sick pei^son wikere no h^ 
leetion was to be apprehended, ^^ unless indeed^''' 
he added, ^^ piety be infectious. Fw if tih«t 
.€0uld be eaught anywhare by personal eontMli 
it might well be taken &om Mrs* Wood.'' 
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"And who is Mrs. Wood ?" said Charles^ as 
they started for the walk. 

"She is a poor widow who has been very 
slowly dying of cancer for the last three years, 
and is now very near her end. !Ni early half 
her body is eaten away by the disease, and she 
suffers almost incessant agony; yet one may 
truly say of her, that ' as the ontward man 
decays, the inward man is renewed day by 
day.' It seems as if her child-like love and 
trust in God drew its nourishment from the 
severity of her suffering, so firmly is she per- 
suaded that the bitter cup is given her by a 
Father's hand." 

" That is to me the strangest thing of all," 
siEdd Charles ; " I cannot conceive, from my own 
experience, how bodily pain can have any effect 
but to make its victim rebellious." 

"I felt with you once," answered his friend, 
"Jbut I have learnt much by the sick beds 
which I have attended, and I know now that 
Mth and patience can transmute the poisoa 
into a mediciae. But I will try and m^t 
Mrs. Wood talk to you, that you may obserre 
her state of mind for yourself." 
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After a little more conversation they reached 
i;he widow's cottage. On going in they found 
the poor woman in bed, propped up by pillows 
in a most uneasy position. Her illness did not 
-allow of her being laid more comfortably, nor 
<K>iild she turn herself on her couch, for the 
lower part of her body was already paralysed. 
She had a piece of knitting in her hand. When 
Mr. Hawkins came to her bedside her fiwe 
brightened up. 

"Oh, I am so glad to see you, sir," she 
-cried, "pray sit down." She did not see 
Oharles at first, for she could not turn her 
head, and he remaraed behind the curtain, 
which had been put up to protect her from the 
draught of the street door. 

" Well, and how are you to-day, Mrs. Wood?" 
said the clergyman, "I am gkd to see you 
with your knitting." 

" Thank you, sir ; yes, it passes the time ; 
so I Md my daughter Sally to give it me be- 
fore she went upstairs to lie down herself, poor 
thing, for she was up with me all last night." 

" Then I am afraid you had a bad night." ^ 

" Why yes, sir, I was very bad ; I could not 
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keep from oryiog out sometiiaes for the pain. 
I hope it was not impatienoey gir." 

^' No, I am sore it was not impatience in 
you, Mtb. Wood ; you need not restrain yoitr- 
self from relieving your pain by cries ; nafore 
is relieyed in that way. You know we read 
that our blessed Lord himself, when He was in 
His agony, ^offered up suppHoations witii 
strong oryings and tears.' " 

" Tou comfort me by saying that, sir ; I was 
in hopes it was not wrong, because I did not feel 
wrong, you know. And what a blessing I 
have, sir, in such a kind, tender nurse as my 
Sally." 

*^Yes, indeed; she seems always very at- 
tentive to you." 

^^ That she is, sir; she would not leave me 
aU night, but sat by me, hour after hour, sh^ 
ing my pillows this way and that way, to try 
aaii give me ease. I don't know anything did 
jiud^ muoh good, only it was pleasant to have^ 
heti so careful of me. I often tell her, she shall 
have her reward ; and she says, ' I have it m»^ 
motil^er;' and I don't know but what she's- 
»8^" 
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Alter a few more words of sympathy, Hawr 
kins said, ^^ I have brought a friend to see you^ 
Mrs. Wood; a gentleman who is very ill him* 
self, and has been long suffering, though not so 
much as you have gone through. As you axe 
fellow-sufferers, I thought you Vould have a 
fellow-feeling for each other." 

On this Charles came forward and took tho 
widow's hand with a gentleness and respect of 
manner which expressed his feeling for her 
better than any words could have done. She 
was evidently touched by it, and gave utterance 
to her sympathy in return, with that ploin^ 
spcdcen naivete and frankness with which the 
poor always treat their sick fnez^. 

" Ah, sir,'* she said, " I am grieved to see 
you look so bad. You are not long for this 
world; it is plain to behold death written in 
your face," 

" You are quite right, Mrs. Wood," answered 
Charles ; ^^ I am dying £ftst ; but I do not sui^ 
fer dreadful pain, as I fear you do." 

" I'm sure it's very kind of you to feel fer 
me, sir ; but I am not so much to be pitied M 
some poor folks. I have kind Mends and a 
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good daughter ; but my best Mend of all, sir, 
is in heaven, and when I am most in paiii, I 
think sometimes He gives me most comfort.'' 

" I should like to hear about that, if you 
would tell me," said Charles ; " it might help 
me some day." 

"Well, sir, I don't like to talk about it 
often, but if you wish to know about it, sir, it 
is that wheni am in my fits of pain my blessed 
Baviour seems to speak to me almost as if I 
could hear the words. Sometimes it's one text, 
and sometimes another that he will say to me. 
Last night it was, ^/mr not^ for lam with thee^ 
over and over agaiQ. And though my poor 
body was so bad, I was not unhappy, sir, nor 
feared of the pain, because I knew that my 
dear Lord was near me." 

"And have you always had these happy 
feelings?" asked Charles, much affected. 

" Oh, no, sir ; in the beginning of my ill- 
ness my only hope was to be released from my 
body; for I knew I could never be better. 
That was some years ago ; and I often said 
that I did not know what folk meant when 
they talked of suffering being for one's good. 
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It made me feel so had in my mind when the 
pain came on, as if I could not hear myself; 
and it almost made me doubt if God loved 
me." 

" And what was it that changed your feel- 
ings so much ?" said Charles. 

"Well, sir, one day Mr. Johnson showed 
me a hymn which said— 

* When my sorrows most increase 

Let thy strongest joys be given, 
Jesus, come with my distress, 
And agony is heaven.' 

I thought, if it could ever be so with me, I 
shouldn't mind suffering. And from that time, 
sir, I kept on saying that verse every day. I 
had to wait a good while, but now, sir, it has 
come so true. I say the hymn still, but it is 
scarcely like a prayer now to me, for I know it 
will be so. It has been so for many months 
past ; so that now, sir, I scarcely mind my bad 
fits coming on, I get such comfort in them." 

"But do you not long for the time when 
you will be at peace in the presence of your 
Saviour?" 

" Yes, sir, sometimes I do long for it ; but I 
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do not weaiy for it as I used ; and he gives me 
peace even now. And he knows what is best 
for me, so that I can wait his time." 

After a little more conversation she begged 
Mr. Hawkins to read her something, and pray 
with her. As Charles knelt on the l»x>ken 
pavement beside her bed, and listened to the 
solemn and fervent prayer uttered by his Mend, 
a new spirit of peace seemed to difPuse itself 
over his being. He felt that dilapidated cot- 
tage the temple of an unearthly presence, and 
his heart whispered the words of the patriarch, 
*^ this is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven." 

They rose to go, and walked on for some 
time in silence ; at last Charles asked abruptly 
whether Mrs. Wood had always been a religious 
woman before her illness. 

" Oh, yes," said Hawkins, "for many years. 
She was left a widow early in life, with one 
daughter, and she has had' a hard struggle to 
get her daily bread. But she has always lived 
above the world, and joined the heart of Mary 
with the carefiilness of Martha. She managed 
to i^pare time for teaching in the school every 
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Sunday, amd w^uld often go to read aad pray 
unth h&r sidk o^^l^bours, or with some of the 
wcHnen in tilie female penitents' home, in which 
^le always took great icrf^erest. But whatever 
she did, one always saw that her home was in 
heenren. She manifestly b^onged to a better 
<K>imtry Ihan this* I scarcely ever saw her 
wrLthont being reminded][of that glorious pas- 
sage in Arnold's sermon on the moral certainty 
of the Christian's resnrrection, which I dare 
«ay yon remember." 

"No," said Charles, "I have never read 
Dr, Arnold's works. What is it that he 
says?" 

" I will r^at it to you," said Hawkins ; 
*' the passage is one whidi I have bug had by 
heart. It is as follows : — 

" ^Once think of any one as devoted to God — 
as living prmeipally in relation to him — and it 
becomes as difficult to conceive of such a one 
that he is perished, as to conceive of any other 
that he will not pmsh. For here we have a 
man possessed with faculties and with affections 
that nothing on earth has satisfied^or can ever 
satisfy ; his life is imperfect ; he seems to have 
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been cut off most untimely, if that Qod^ wbom 
here on earth the yerj best man can only see^ 
as it were, through a glass darkly, shall never 
be known to him more fully. And when ure 
see such a man going on quietly, attracting no- 
great notice or glory on earth, yet ripening 
continually in all goodness; suffering with 
cheerfiilness ; labouring with imwearied zeal ; 
making the best possible use of earthly things, 
yet ever looking beyond them ; — ^it is manifest 
that his conversation is not here, and that if 
the grave close on him for ever, he who has 
lived better than any other class of men, will 
alone of all men never have reached the haven 
which he desired, nor attained the end of his 
being. It is like those foreign plants whose 
flowers and fruit will not come to perfection in 
our climate : but whose natural strength and 
beauty make us feel only the more sure that 
they must have elsewhere a better and more 
genial climate of their own.' " * 

"Most beautiful indeed!" said Charles; 
*^ but does not the argument seem to involve 
* Arnold's Sermons, toI. iii. 
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the consequence that those who live without 
^Ck)d in the world will have no future life ?" 

"Only that such would be our natural an- 
ticipation," answered his Mend ; " for why (it 
might he asked) should man be less ephemeral 
than the beasts, unless he shall have risen to 
a participation in the life of God?" 

" But surely Scripture speaks differently ?" 

"Yes, no doubt it does, to a certain extent. 
It leads us to suppose that there will be a penal 
retribution in another state of being. Yet it 
speaks also of the eternal death of the godless, 
and directs our thoughts to a more distant 
future, when evil shall be utterly annihilated. 
But I do not allow my thoughts to dwell much 
on these speculations^ which soon entangle one 
in labyrinths of impenetrable mystery. The 
future would all be palpable darkness were it 
not enlightened by such death-beds as that of 
Mrs. Wood. The effect of such scenes upon 
me is like that of some of the old pictures of 
the nativity, in which the gloom of the back- 
ground would be wholly dark, were it not il- 
luminated here and there by the beams which 
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ladiate from the form of the in£Euit Sayiour 
slumbering in the manger. Let me go on. witii^ 
Arnold's description of such a death-bed, wMck 
he himself had witnessed : — 

^^ ^ Conceive such a one, so suffering, so sanc- 
tified, finding in the very last hour no abatement 
of pain, but a fearful increase of it ; yet vhile 
they who stand by are most distressed and most 
wishing to relieve it, the fidth and love of the 
sufferer are never clouded, and llie trust in 
Christ and cheerful submission to his will 
never for a moment shaken. Conceive this;^ 
and shall not heaven and earth pass sooner,, 
tiian that one so sleeping in Jesus should not 
also be raised up by the Spirit of Jesus ? If 
tbere were many such, faith would scarcely be 
^ith, but would be almost changed into sight : 
so great, so visible, would be the assmrance of 
God's powei^ and goodness in those who believe; 
80 evident would it be that his Holy Spirit thus 
largely given was indeed but the earnest of an 
eternal inheritance.' " 

He paused, overcome with emotion, nor did 
Charles speak for some moments. Then he 
said— 
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"Thank you very much for those words, 
they do me good ; you must lend me Arnold 
when we get home, that I may copy them." 

"That I will," said Hawkins; "but here 
we must part, for my way to the hospital lies 
iu this direction, and you must make haste 
back, or you will be late for Mr. Johnson's 
diiiiier." 

"Do not you dine at home, then?" asked 
Charles. 

" No," replied the other, " I must get some 
dinner at the hospital to-day, we are so busy 
just now there ; but 1 hope we shall meet at 
tea." 

So saying, he turned down a side street, and 
Charles proceeded slowly and thoughtfully 
homewards. 

He little anticipated how he should next see 
his kind fdend and counsellor. 

That same evening, while Hawkins was 
ministering as usual in the hospital, he was 
seized by an attack of cholera, so sudden and 
so violent as to prevent the possibility even of 
conveying him home. He was put to bed on 
the spot, and news was immediately forwarded 
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to Mr. Johnson. But Charles, being unwell, 
had retired for the night, and heard nothing of 
his friend's illness tiU the following morning. 

In an agony of alarm he hurried to the hos- 
pital, where Hawkins had passed the night in 
the most terrible spasms; but was told that 
his sufferings had now abated. Charles ran 
upstairs, and found the doctor by the bedside, 
administering large doses of brandy, if possible 
to arrest the collapse into which the patient 
seemed rapidly sinking. 

The stimulant had the effect of rousing 
Hawkins from his stupor, just after Charles 
came in; but not before he had gathered from 
the sad response of Mr. Johnson and the sur- 
geon to his eager look of inquiry, that small 
hope remained. 

Charles rushed to the bed. To him his friend 
appeared actually dying, so corpse-like was his 
countenance. At this instant Hawkins opened 
his eyes. 

Charles flung himself on his knees by the 
bedside^ and, seizing his cold hand, exclaimed, 
with choking utterance — 

" My dearest friend, are you too leaving me,? 
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Must I lose all who love me, all who can in- 
struct and guide me ?" 

Hawkins feebly whispered — 

" If I go, dear Bampton, I leave you to a 
better love and a better guidance than that of 
any earthly friend." 

"True, I know it now," said Charles; "buthad 
. it not been for you I should never have known 
it. You have led me to the light. Yes, dear 
Hawkins, I will tell you — it will be a comfort 
to you to hear it — ^my doubts are at rest. 
Your Saviour is my Saviour, and. your God 
my God." 

A smile of peace and love irradiated the face 
of Hawkins. He clasped Charles's hand and 
murmured an inarticulate thanksgiving. But 
at that moment the spasms returned, and the 
next three hours were passed in painful watch- 
ing and silent prayer by Charles and Mr. 
Johnson. 

It was touching to see the anxiety felt by 
many of the patients in the hospital, some of 
whom had the same cause as Charles to love 
the sufferer. Once when Charles left Hawkins's 
apartment to fetch some new medicine from the 
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chemist's, he was stopped in the passages by 
several among the convalescents, who had for- 
merly seen them together. 

"Is there any hope, sir?" "We shall 
never see his like again." " Tell him, sir, if 
he can take it in, that there's a many here who 
are fall of trouble about him." 

Charles returned to his post by Hawkins's 
bedside. To him this period of dreary watch- 
ing was revealing continually new spiritual 
truths. He could not speculate now, he could 
not think ; the one cry of his soul was " Father, 
I am desolate, I am weak, spare me this trial!" 
and he knew within himself that his prayer 
was not unheard, that he had a Father in 
heaven, and a Saviour who could be touched by 
his infirmities. 

Hawkins did not die. Before evening the 
surgeon pronounced the pulse stronger, and 
vitality returning; another hour, and he de- 
clared him to be for the present out of danger. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

DEATH AT SCXJTAEI, 

Hencefobwabd Charles BamptoD was a 
Ohmtiaii; not, as he had once been, by name 
and profession only, but by the conviction of 
the conscience, and the consent of the enlight- 
ened reason, and of the converted wilL His 
doubts were transmuted into faith, his scepti- 
cism supplanted by love. 

There is no need to say that he looked back 
with deep repentance to his wasted youth and 
neglected duties. His earnest desire, which 
absorbed and concentrated every other wish 
and affection, was to dedicate aU that remained 
of life to the service of that Heavenly Master 
whom he had found too late. 

But how should he do this? In what diree- 
ttion lay the path of duty ? By what course of 
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action could he most ejSectually redeem, the 
past and consecrate the Aiture ? 

His first and most obvious duty was that 
which he owed as a landlord to his tenantry^ 
and to the poor upon his property. To live 
among them, to raise their moral and spiritual 
condition, to civilise and Christianise them, to 
use his wealth and influence as a stewardship^ 
held in trust for the promotion of their happi- 
ness — such would have been his appropriate 
field of labour, had not his health shut him out 
from it. But, under his actual circumstances,, 
this work was impossible. The season had 
now almost arrived when it was necessary, for 
the prolongation of his life, or rather the post- 
ponement of his death, that he should leave 
England. If he were to remain, he could only 
exist as an invalid closely confined to his 
chamber; and even such an existence couldt 
not be expected to last many months. It was^ 
plain, therefore, that no life which reqtdred a^ 
residence in England could be the calling 
whereia he might hope to devote his last days^ 
to God. 

But was there no way (he anxiously aske<L 
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bimself) in which even at the eleventh hour he- 
might work for the Lord of the vineyard? 
Might he not find missionary employment in 
some tropical climate, where, if his strength 
vas too small to enable him to proclaim the 
Gospel, yet he might give his time and fortune 
to the task of translating it into the speech of 
the barbarous people ? As he was meditatiQg 
this scheme, and making inquiries in relation 
to it, a way was providentially opened to him 
in which he could gratify his aspirations after 
usefulness with a more immediate result, and 
with less risk that the precarious tenure of his 
life should frustrate the execution of his design. 

The stirring tidings of Alma had just reached 
England ; and were too soon followed by the 
heart-rending details of the sufferings of the 
wounded, the mismanagement of the hospitals^ 
and the inadequate supply of tendance for the 
sick, and spiritual help and comfort for the 
dying. More nurses and more chaplains were 
imperatively called for. 

Charles read, and resolved. The physicians 
had ordered him to leave England for the 
south; and he would obey them. They had 
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lately recommended the Mediterranean; and 
to the Mediterranean he wonld go. But in- 
stead of halting at Malaga, Sicily, or Malta, as 
they had adyised, he wonld go on to Scntaii. 
There he should find work before him which 
he could still perform. The weakness of his 
lungs would not disable him from whispering 
consolation to the miserable victims of war, 
pestilence, and neglect. Himself a dying man, 
he was the better fitted to comfort the dying. 
Nor was there any post in which he could find 
more opportunity of employing his wealth in 
the mitigation of suffering. 

The only obstacle which impeded his pur- 
pose was the question in what capacity he 
should go; for he found, upon inquiry, that 
no one was admitted into the military hospitals 
except the army surgeons and military chap- 
laiQS. But this routine had just been broken 
through by the introduction of that heroic band 
of women whom the Secretary-at-War had in- 
vested with official functions, and authorised 
to undertake their noble mission. To the same 
quarter Charles Bampton applied for a similar 
authorisation ; and, after a full explanation of 
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i;he circumstances, it was granted ; and he re- 
ceived an order from the Horse-Guards per- 
mitting him to enter the hospitals and visit 
the sick. His other arrangements were rapidly 
completed, and before October was half spent, 
he was on his way to Constantinople. 

Meanwhile, the period previously spent in de- 
liberation had not been passed inactively. He 
had taken pains to set his house in order, as one 
whose place would know him no more in his 
native laad. The welfare of the peasantry upon 
his estate weighed most upon his conscience. 
He had abeady taken the preliminary steps for 
establishing and endowing a National School 
for their benefit, combined with an industrial 
school for agricultural labourers. The whole 
management of this affiair he now entrusted to 
the care of his friend Hawkins. He likewise 
made his Will, by which he left a large portion 
of his property to these and other benevolent 
purposes, in case of his death. 

Since his conversion he had endeavoured to 
make amends to his mother by the most affec- 
tionate attentions for his former neglect. Now, 
Ibefore leaving England, he solemnly asked her 
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pardon for his undutifdl conduct, and begged fair 
her farewell blessing. It is needless to say that 
she gave him both, not without many tears and 
self-reproaches. She already repented of her 
foolish marriage, and bitterly regret^ted that 
she could not be her son's nurse and travelling 
companion. She had, indeed, actually pro-- 
posed to her husband that she should sail with 
Charles; but he positively forbade it; being 
unwilling to expose his wife to such risks, 
fipom motives which the uncharitable professed, 
themselves perfectly able to comprehend. 

She was, however, permitted to indulge her- 
self in the melancholy gratification of taking 
the latest leave of her son, before he quitted 
English ground. She attended him on board 
the packet in which he was to sail ; and then^ 
with a long embrace, and promises to write 
often, the son and mother parted. 

The following letter will prove that Charles 
was not unmindful of his promise : — 

" Scutari, Dec. 1, 1864. 
"Dearest Mother, — My last hurried letter 
informed you of my safe arrival. You know 
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"that I got here just in time to help in receiving 
^ihe wounded who poured in after Inkermann. 
Since then I have had no time to write, and 
scarce time to think, so incessant have been 
Hie claims upon me, and so terrible the pressure 
arising from the neglect of the authorities in 
providing the proper requisites for a hospital. 
TChe commonest preparations have not been 
made; and the amount of misery and death 
resulting from this carelessness is fearfrd to 
witness. 

"What will you say when I tell you that 
even such necessary articles as lint, linen, and 
flannel, are not to be got from the stores ; and 
that I have had to buy at Constantinople basins 
to wash the wounded, towels, and even drink- 
ing cups for the sick ? Nay, there is actually 
a deficiency of the simplest drugs required for 
coaes of dysentery and diarrhoea. 

" It is a cause of great thankftilness to me 
that I have the pecuniary means of supplying 
some few comforts to the poor fellows under 
my care. The charge which I have undertaken 
is a long coiridor containing about five hundred 
men. They are ranged in a double line of beds. 
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which ore mere pallets of chaffy some laid on 
the rotten floor, some on low wooden trestles^ 
all swarming with yermin and saturated with 
jQltL In these are stretched the poor mutilated 
sufferers; some crying out with agony, some 
quietly moaning; some dying silently; and 
some already dead. Death is so familiar here, 
that the removal of these last excites no atten- 
tion whatever. I have seen a corpse taken to 
the ^ dead-house ' from one hed, without cauising 
the man in the next bed so much as to look 
round. Many times a day funeral processions 
pass along my ward, cwrying on stretchers the 
corpses of the departed, sewed up in blankets^ 
on thieir way to the burial-ground ; but though 
the bearers brush against the beds of the living 
in their passage, not a single conversation is 
interrupted. 

^^ \ need not tell you that one is surrounded 
here with everytifcdng which can horrify the 
feelings and disgust the senses. For the first 
few days I found my work so painful, that I 
was almost afraid I must abandon it. But I 
got over this shrinking, and now habit has 
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siade me calloTis to much which at first ovcr-^ 
i«rhelmed me. 

^^ With so many to look after, you will easily 
understand that it is impossible to give much 
time to each. But I endeavour to select the 
oases which have most need of comfort and 
sympathy, and devote myself as far as possible 
to them. 

^' Most of the poor fellows are very ignorant; 
yet they seldom fail to respond to. those great 
truths which so miraculously meet the needs 
both of the loftiest and of the simplest souls. 
They can comprehend the love of a S^^viour 
dying for them upon the cross ; they are con- 
soled by the belief they have a High Priest 
who can be touched by a feeling of their in- 
firmities ; they readily cast themselves, with a 
childlike reliance, on the compassion of a Hea- 
venly Father. 

^^ Sometimes I come to one who bias been 
long a follower of Christ ; who has carried the 
traditions of the Sunday-school with him to the 
camp, and still treasures an old prayerrbook or 
testament, or a collection of Wesley's hymns^ 
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l)roiight with him from home, as his greatest 
comfort. It is very touching to see the eyes 
of such a man light up with sympathy and 
pleasure, as one talks to him of the things that 
tore next his heart. 

" My own health is not worse than it was 
when I left England ; although I find the cold 
greater than I expected it would be. I cannot^ 
of course, do so much as a man in health would^ 
but still I do something ; and it is an unspeak- 
tible comfort to me to feel, every night, when I 
go to bed, that I have made one or two poor 
<5reatures happier than they would have been 
without me. 

"You will not suppose, my dear mother, 
that I say this in a boastful spirit, as if any- 
thing I was doing could cancel the past. I 
cannot now undo the irreparable evils which 
my own sin and folly have caused. Yet I can 
endeavour to show the sincerity of my repent- 
ance. And I believe that I am pardoned for 
my oflPences,'even as you, dearest mother, have 
pardoned me for my undutifulness and ingrati- 
tude towards you. — ^Believe me, your ever 
^ectionate son, ** C. B." 
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About a month after the preceding letter had 
reached Snnunerham, Charles's mother received 
another letter from Constantinople, directed in 
a strange hand, and with a black seal. She 
tore it open, and read as follows : — 

"Scutari, Dec. 30, 1854. 

"Dear Madam, — It is my paipful duty to 
announce to you the sad loss which you have 
experienced in the premature death of your 
son, Mr. Bampton. He died of dysentery two 
days ago. 

" Though he was only permitted to labour 
among us for two months, yet in that time he 
had endeared himself to the hearts of all. The 
good he has done among those sufferers to 
whom he devoted his last day& on earth, has 
been beyond belief. I fear, indeed, that he 
laboured beyond his strength. But when we 
remonstrated with him, he silenced us by 
saying that his time was short, and that he 
wished, when the night came, to be fouiid 
working. 

"Nothing could exceed his assiduity ia 
ministering to the sick and wounded. All day 

VOL. III. Y 
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long hd was at their l>€i4sides^ talking or 
?ea(Jijig to ihemy ox writmg &reweQ letters for 
them to their friends. AjkI every Gomfort 
which could be ps^Qcured for money was sup- 
plied to them by hiei liberality. I have seen 
him supporting the men's heads upon his 
shoulder daring the mpst painful surgical 
operations ; nor did he shrink fi:om the meanest 
offices in their setrvijcey. 

" I will not attempt to intrude upon you, 
under the loss of m>^h a son^ with aiuy of the 
commonplaces of consolation. But it wUl be 
some comfort tp you to know that seveirai times 
during hi^ lo^t illness he expressed groat th^ik* 
fulness that it had pleased God that he should 
die of the painless exhaustion, which follows 
dysentery, foid should thus escape the strug- 
gling death of: CQe^umption to which he had 
looked forward. 

*^ He saaik ^ Imt peacefully to rest, and 'it 
was impossible to^ kn,ow tl^ ex^t moment 
when he expired. 

" I enclose a portion of his hair, whixih he 
cut off for you himself on the last morning of 
hia lifia. When he gaye it to me, he said— 
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* Send this to my motlier, and tell her that 
^when I cut it I was falling asleep in Christ.' 
'^ I remain, dear Madam, 

" Your faithful servant, 

" T. Smith, Chaplain to the Forces." 

« « « « « 

A few hours after the above letter was 

written, the body of Charles Bampton was laid 

in the burial-ground of Scutari. He sleeps 

beside those for whose sake he lavished his 

dying energies; and his ashes are mingled with 

the dust of heroes. A simple dross of stone 

marks his tomb, bearing by his own desire no 

other epitaph than the following inscription : — 



C. B. 
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intellect, raise the tone of moral Ifeling, Undle benerolence towards men, and increase the lore 
and fear of QoA.'*— Times. 

** The ' Stones of Venice* is the production of an earnest, religions, p iO g Tes sl ve, and infinrmed 
mind. The author of this essay on architecture has condensed into it a poetic apprehension, the 
fruit of awe of God, and delight in nature; a knowledge, lore, and just estimate of art; a 
holding fiist to tust and repudiation of hearsay ; an historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of 
existing social problems, whose union we know not where to find paralleled.*'— ^^pecferfor. 

** No one who has visited Venice can read this book without having a richer glow thrown 
over his remembrances of that city , and for those who have not, Mr. Ruskin pamts it with a 
firmness of outline and vividness of colourtaxg that will bring it before the imagizuitloa with 
the force of reality.*'— Xtterary Gazette, 

** This work shows that Mr. RoddA's powen of oompoeittoB and criticism were never in 
greater force. His eloquence is as rich, his enthusiasm as hearty, his S3rinpatitij for all that is 
high and noble in art as keen as ever. The book, like all he writes, is manly and high-minded, 
and, as usual, keeps the attention alive to the last." — Ovardian. 

** The whole work is eloquent and thoughtful, and creative of thought In others. "Mr. Bnskhi 
invests his dissertation with deep interest, and handles every fhigment with a broad grasp. 
This book is a noUe innovation upon the old dead talk of architects and amateum hi architec- 
ture."— JSaromin^r, 

" No one who has studied art hi Venice wHl go through, this book without such pleasure ss 
belongs to a revival of sane of his wannest admirations, and the refreshment of his most 
deUdous associations. This work ^ taHl of fine thnngs, and of true things."— ^tiberumMn. 

"The reputation which Mr. Ruskin has earned by his former works will probably receive a 
great accession of lustre from the * Stones of Venice.' This work may be Justiy described as 
his most valuable performance, sod fitted to become the most popular of all his producttou."— 
BrUish Quarterly Betfiew, 

T. 

LECTUEES ON ABCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING. 

With Fourteen Cuts drawn by the Author. Second JEdition. 
Crown Svo, price Ss. 6d. cloth. 

" lAr. Buskin's Lectures— eloquent, graphic, and impassioned— exposing and ridiculing some 
of the vices of our present System of building, and exciting his hearers by strong motives of 
duty and pleasure to attend to architecture— are very snccessfhl ; and, like his former works, 
will coDunand public attention. His style is terse, vigorous, and sparkling, and his book is both 
animated and attractive."— ^onomi«r. 

" We conceive it to be impossible that any intelligent persons could listen to the lectures, 
however they might differ from the Judgments asserted, and from the general proposiiioiis laid 
pown, without an elevating influence and an aroused enthusiasm, which are often more flruitful 
in producing true taste and correct views of art than the soundest historical generalications 
and the most learned technical critidsm in whidi the heart and the senses own no interest"— 
Spectator. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE AKCHITECTURE OF 

VENICE, 

SELECTED. AND DRAWN TO MEASUBEMENT FROM THE EDIFICES. 

Zn Paris of Folio Imperial size, each containing Five Platesy 
and a short Explanatory Teat, price 11. Is, each, 
Pabts One to Three are Published. 
Fifty India Proofs only are taken on Atlas Folio, price 21. 2s. 

each Part. 

VIL 

PKE-KAPHAELITISM. 

%vo, 2s. sewed. 

** We wish fhAt fhis pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and studied by our 
art-critics. Tbere is much to be collected firom it which is very important to remember."— 
Chtardum, 

VHI. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVEE; 

OR, THE BLAC^C BROTHERS. 

With 22 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 2s. 6d 

** This little fUry tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, and the writing 
fa ao excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give most j^easore to, the very wise 
man or the very simple child."— JS!ramtA«r. 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
SHEEP-FOLDS. 

Svo, Is. 

** A pamphlet on the doctrine and dlsdpUne of the Ghurch of Christ.**— ^rtfaimta. 

THE OPENING OF Tife CRYSTAL PALACE: 

Considered in some of its relations to the Prospects of Art 
Svo, price Is., sewed. 

«( An earnest and eloquent appeal for the preseryation of the ancient monuments of Gothic 
architecture."— ^n^ttfft Churchman, 

** A wholesome and much needed protest."— Zetufer. 

NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES 
EXHIBITED IN THE ROOMS OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 1855. 

Third Edition, with Supplement Svo, price 6d. 
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AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, 

Author of « Basil," " Hide and Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

** A ierles of tales gnpposed to be told to a portrait-painter by his sitters ; the frame-vork tells 
ns how he came to think of publishing the stories thns collected ; the introductions describe the 
circumstances under which the tales were told. These portions have a delicate every-day 
interest. The tales are stories of adventure, well varied, and often striking in the incidents, or 
with thrillhig situations ; and are as pleasant reading as a novel reader could desire." — Spectator. 

** Mr. Wilkie Collins takes hi£^ rank among the few who can invent a thrilling stoxy, and tell 
it with brief simplicity. The power of commanding the &cnlties of his readers is exextiaBA in 
nearly all these stories.**— (7{o&e. 

"Mr. Wilkie Collins possesses a rare fiicnlty: Part de cotUer. No man living better tells a 
story. He has been happy in his choice of a thread Whereon to string the pearls : -we feel an 
independent taiterest in it, and read it ahnost as eagerly as the stories themselves."— Z^eoder. 

** Mr. Wilkie Collins stands in the foremost ranks of our younger writers of fiction. He tells 
a story well and forcibly, his style is eloquent and picturesque, he has considerable power of 
patlios, understands the art of construction, and has a keen insight into character."— Z>aa]riirc«M. 

" The volumes abound with genuine touchesof nature."— 2}r»«MA Quarterly Review. 

*^ These stories possess all the author's well-known beauty of style and dramatic power."— 
Ifew Quarterly Review, 

n. 
AMBERHILL, By A. J. Barrowcliffe. 2 vols. 

" There is great power in 'Amberhill,' and its fitults are forgotten in the snstiUned exdtnnent 
of the narrative. There are in the book some of the shrewdest sketches of character we have 
ever met with. If we suppose the story to be the work of an artist, the leading characters to be 
imagined, and her whole career from first to last to be shaped by design, we must regaitl it as a 
wonderful work of creative genius."— /Ve«. 

** *Amberhlll' is an exciting book, not belonging to any established school of novel, unless it 
be the defiant. There is a freshness and force, a petulant grace, and a warm-hearted satirical 
vein in 'Amberhill,' which will give it a charm to every UaU novel reader. The characters are 
vigorously drawn and have genuine life in them."— (?to&0. 

** There is talent and vigour about this work ; we welcome it, in spite of the morbid and p^initil 
interest of the story. The story is told with great energy and some eloquence. If the author 
will cultivate her talents, she may produce somethhig fax better than *Amberhill.' **'-^Athenaewin, 

" *AmberhiIl' appears to be intended as a lesson against weakness of character, over-lust of 
wealth, and disregard of religion. The writer has one great quality for fiction, that of com> 
manding the attention of the reader."— 5j>€c<a^or. 

** This is a striking and remarkable story, with great origbiality of plot and vivid delineation 
of character, drawn by a vigorous hand. The style is earnest and often eloquent, the characters 
are distinctly drawn, and the mterast unflagging."— /Sun. 

"Amovhig tale, fluently told. * * * AH the characters are clearly brought oat, and 
several of them have the distinctness and vlviduess of personal portraits."- iSa^urday Reniem. 



m. 
MAURICE ELVINGTaN: 

OB, ONE OUT OF SUITS WITH FORTUNE. An Autobiookapht. 
Edited by Wilfrid East. 3 vols. 

*' A very powerftaiy wrought story. Passion, pathos, and tragedy are mingled with artistic 
skill \ and in its development throughout it cannot be too warmly eulogized, nor too liberally 
recommended.'* — Weekly Diepateh. 

" A story of English lifo in a variety of phases, which can scarcely fiiil to interest the English 
nader."— Examiner. 

** A careftQ study of modem life and manners, written in a pointed scholarly style 

It is a work of talent."— Zeckfar. 
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BE YMINSTKE. 

By the Author of "Lena," "King's Cope," &c. 3 vols. 

** We have still some good novel writers left, and among them is the author of * Beyminstre/ 
This norel reminds us, in many respects, of Madame D'Arblay's ' Cecilia * in the felicitous 
delineation of eharacter, the accurate descriptions oi life, and the skilftQ management of the 
dialogues. The conduct of the story is excellent. Many of the subordinate parts are highly 
oomic ; an air of nat^ and life breathes through the whole. It is a work of unusual merit."— 
Saturday Review. 

** There are admirable points in this novel, and great breadth of humour in the comic soenes. 
< Beyminstre * is beyond all comparison the best wwk by the author."— />aily Newt. 

** The characters are interesting, the plot possesses originality, the dialogue a great deal of 
spirit and liveliness, and the interest is maintained to the end."— iSun. 

LiEONOEA, By the Hon. Mrs, Maberley. 3 vols. 
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GILBEKT MASSENGER. By Holme Lee, 
6«. chih. 

** One of the best novdlettea we have seen. The whole tone of the book is healthy ; the 
sentiments are Just and right, and the feelings jslways beautiftd, gentle, and true; the delinea- 
tion of character is clear, and the style is fresh, flowing, simple, and correct."— J^otmomu^. 

** The writings of this author are remarkable, not only for skill in the construction of a 
xunrative, but for homely, unexaggerated truth of feeling, and perfect naturalness. The subject 
of 'Oilbert Massenger' is painAil, but handled with singular delicacy and truthfulness."- 



** A condensed and powerftilly written story.**— -AthsncBum, 
** A work of remarkable skill and power."— ^Spectator. 
** The story enthrals and edifies the reader."— ^lo6e. 

THORNEY HALL. By Holme Lee. 6*. doth. 

** There is much quiet power evinced in * Thomey Hall,* combined with a thoroughly healthy 
and Invigorating tone of thought. It develops the practical heroism that lies in the most 
nxiromantic duties of daily life. The story is extremely interesting."- ^^A^no^um. 

** Few who read this tale but will iteel that they are reading something true, and that they 
have known the characters." — Quardian. 

** A story which sustabis to the end so unflagging an interest that few will leave it unfinished.^* 
^-^arning Chnmiele. 

** One of the most charming noreb of its class whkh has issued from the English press for a 
long time v^t.**— Leader. 

MY FHtST SEASOK By Beatrice Keynolds. 

Edited by the Author of " Charles Aiichester" and " Counterparts." 
lOs. 6d. cloth, 

** A very well-written story, ingenious in its construction, bold and vigorous in its delineation 
of character, graphic in its descriptive passages, and * as Aill of spirit as the month of May.'" 
—Morning Pott. 

** The story is ingenious, spbrited, and well developed ; the dialogue sparkles with talent, and 
the pages are crowded with satirical sketching, and dose, clever presentations of life and 
character, drawn with artistic skill."— iV«M. 

*^ A story of remarkable exeeUence."— Weekly JHtpaUh. 

A LOST LOVE, By Ashford Owen. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

** A tale at onoe moving and winning, natural and romantic, and certain to raise all the finer 
sympathies of the read^"s nature. Its deep, pure sentiment, admirable stjrle and composition, 
will wtai for it a lasting place in English fiction, as one of the truest and most touching pictures 
ever drawn of woman's love.**— Pres*. 

*** A Lost Love' is a story (hU of grace and gexdna.**—Athen(Bum. 

*' A striking and original story ; a work of genius and sensibility."— <Sa/ttr<2ay Review. 

** A novel of great genius."— Jir«tf Quarterly Review. 
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SERMONS. 

Bt the i^tb Eby. feed. W. ROBERTSON, A.M^ 

Incumbent ofTrinitj Chapel, Brighton. 
F1B8T Sebies — Second Edition, Post 8vo, price 9«. eloik 
Second Sebies — Second Edition, price 9s. cloth. 

** Hr. Robertson, of Brighton, is a name fiunifiar to most of ns, and bODOored bgr all to ivbom 
it is flmiliar. A tme servant of Christ, a bold and heart-stirring preacher of tte Goq;iel, Ins 
teafthing waa beautified and intensified b7 genius. New tmth, new Uglit, atreamed ikoan esdi 
well-worn text when he handled it. The pieaesit Tolame is rich in evidence of lijs piooB, msaij^ 
and soaring fiuth, and of his power not only to point to heaven, bat to lead the vr&y.** — GMte. 

** We slioold be glad if all preachers more united with onraelvea pveaelied socb sennons as 
those contained in this ridnme."— CftrufioM Eemembrancer. 

** Very excellent sermons, foil of earnest piety and love to God, and ttnown^ Hgii* en many 
difficulties hi Holy Scripture."--Jfon»«n^ Cknmide. 

** They are very beantiftil in fieeling, and oocasionany striking and fbcdble in coneeptian to s 
remarkable degree."— Afordiaii. 

SELECTIONS FKOM THE PAPERS OF THE 
LATE LORD METCALFE. 

Edited by JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
Demy 8t?o, price I65. chih. 

** We commend this volume to all persons who like to study state papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the speculative sagadty oc a phflnsophical TrtatnTT"f" 
No Indian library should be without it.*'— iVect. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA FITTED 
FOR CORDAGE, CLOTHING, AND PAPER 

Bt dr. J. FORBES ROYLE. 
%vo, price 12«. cloth. 

** Dr. Royle has brought ti^gether a vast amount of information hitherto scattered, and has 
thus rendered a most seasonable service to the English public by pohiting out inexhaustible 
supplies of fibrous materials, and not a less important one to tiie East India Company."— 
MdMmt^h Review. 

** A work hi every way worthy of. the high reputation which flie author bears."— /Vesf. 

FOUR YEARS AT THE COURT OF 
HENRY VIIL: 

Being a Selection of the Despatches of Sebastian Giustinian, 

Venetian Ambassador, 1515-1519. 

Translated by RAWDON BROWN. 

Two Volumes, Crown %vo, price One Guinea, cloth, 

A CAMPAIGN WITH THE TURKS IN ASIA. 

By CHARLES DUNCAN. 
Two Volumes, Post Svo, price 2ls., cloth. 

** These volumes oontahi an acooont of a winter residence at Erxeromn, a sAloom wHh the 
Turkish army at Ears, inclnding the campaign of I864» and Journeys to and firom Constantinople 
via Trebi£ond. The novelty of tlie scenes and characters, the pictnresqne sketches oi tne 
Turkish army, and tiie solid inibrmation wliich is scattered through the book, render the vohunes 
of present interest and of importance as a ftttore record." — Spectator. 

** We heartily recommend to every reader a careftil perosal of these two excellent vohunes. 
Hr. Duncan's book may be accepted as a ftithftxl and si^rited history, a hig^y interesting 
journal of travel, and an exciting narrative/'— .Sconomwl. 
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rHE FUE-HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST, 

By ALEXANDER ROSS, 

Author of ** Adventures in the Columbia River." 

Tzjoo Volumes^ Post Svo. With Maps and Plates. 2ls. doth, 

** Many aocountB of hardships and adventares with savage men and beasts will he found in 
diese Tohunes. There are some striking sketches of landscape and Indian lifb and character, as 
vrell as a great deal of information about the old Fur Trade. The book is of considerable value 
3is a pictnlie of an almost past mode of human existence, as well as for its information upon the 
Indians of Oregon."— <S[p«of<rtor. 

THE RUSSO- TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 

1828-9. 

By col. CHESNEY, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Third Edition. Post 8t?o, with Mapsy price I2s. cloth, 

** Colonel Chesney's work is one of great interest, and is the best military account of these 
campaigns that we bsve.**— Daily New*. 

** The only work on the suttject suited to the military reader.** — United Service OatetU, 

MILITARY FORCES AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Bt H. BYERLEY THOMSON, of the Inner Temple. 
8vo, price \6s, cloth. 

** Such a book Is much wanted, and it contains a great mass of information on military topics, 
now undeigotaig daily discussion."— JTconomwt. 

•* A well arranged and carefUly digested con . 
of the army, andthe working of our military system.''~^l>ec<a^or. 



A well arranged and carefUly digested compilation, giving a clear insight into the economy 
" y,anathe^ " " "" " " ~ ■ - 



A MANUAL OF THE MERCANTILE LAW 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

By professor LEONE LEVI, 
Anthor of " Commercial Law of the World." 

8t?o, price I2s. cloth. 

** Sound, dear, and practical. The topics are, international commerce, restraints on trade, 
patents, copyright. Joint-stock and hanking companies, purtnership, hills of exchange, and 
limited liability. It is a hand-book for law chambers, offices, and counting houses ; requisite in 
most of such places, and superfluous in noD&."—At?una»ttn. 

** We recommend to all merchants and tradesmen, and to all who are studying great questions 
of social reform, this Manual bf Mercantile Law. Its shnplldty and fiedthfhlness make it 
an extreme^ serviceable hook.,**— -Examiner, 

THE LAWS OF WAR AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 

Bt H. BYERLEY THOMSON, of tbe Inner Temple. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8t?o, price As. 6d., boards. 

" Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate effects of war; of enemies and hostile property ; of 
prizes and privateers ; of licenses, ransom, recapture, and salvage ; of neutrality, contraband of 
war, blockade, right of search, armed neutralises, &c., &c. Such books as this are essentially 
necessary to tell na what the laws of nations were, and what they are likely to become ; and 
merchants will find Mr. Thomson's book « great help. It is a well-timed and appropriate 
publication."— JScofiomw^ 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INVESTING 
MONEY; 

With an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business 

on the Stock Exchange. 

By FRANCIS PLAYFORD, Swobn Bbomb. 

Second Edition, post 8t?o, price 2«. 6d., cloifu 

A VISIT TO SEBASTOPOL a Week after its Fall. 

By an OFFICER of the Anglo-Turkish Contingent. 
Fcap.^ price 1«. 

«* Thif interesting narrattTe ex\Joys the honour of being a book for the whole people, rich and 
poor ; telling, and telling well, what none of us yet tire to hear."— ^amtiMr. 

MEMORANDUMS. MADE IN IRELAND. 

By sir JOHN FORBES, M.D. 
Two Vols., Post ^vo, price \L \s. chiL 

** The book is excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, points to a good purpose. It 
is honest, fhonghtftil, liberal, and kindly, fiy readers of all grades Dr. Forbea's Yoliunea will 
be read with pleasare."— £lrafm'A«r. 

BALDER. A Poem. 

By the Author of " The Roman." 
2nd Edit, with Preface by the Author. 1 vol cr, Svo, 7«. ScL cl 

SCHOOL EXPERIENCES OF A FAG. 

By GEORGE MELL Y. Post Svo, price 7«. ctoth 

DOINE ; or, the National Songs and Legends of 

ROUMANIA. 

Translated by E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY, E8<i. 

WWi Specimens of the Music. Crown 800, 7s, Gd, chthj or 9s, doth gilt. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 

3 vols. Post 8vo, 16«. clotL 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 voh., 10s, cloth, 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 5& cloik 

WIT AND HUMOUR. Ss. doth, 
A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA 5a. cloth. 

TABLE TALK. 3s. 6d. cloth 
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LECTUKES ON the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, 

Author of " Vanity Fair," " The Newcomes," &c. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

** To those who attended the lectures, the book will he a pleasant reminiscence, to others an 
exciting noveltjr. The style-^clear, idiomatic, forcible, fiunihar, but never slorenly; the 
searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous scorn ; the touches of 
pathos, pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never weakened by experience and 
sympathy ; the felidtons phrases, the striking anecdotes, the passages of wise, practical reflec- 
tion ; all theseioae much less than we could have expected from the absence ot the voioe, 
manoer, and look of the lectorer."— iSj>ee<a<or. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Second Edition, 3 vols,. Crown 8t?o, reduced to 158, cloiJu 

** Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier softening into the 
man of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest women that ever 
breathed firom canvas or from book, since RafTaelle painted and Shakspeare wrote. The style 
is manly, dear, terse, and v]gorou8,reflecting every mood— pathetic, graphic, or sarcastic— of the 
writer."— «^p<c*a<or. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING; or, the History 
OF Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. 

By Me. M. A. TITMABSH. 
With 58 Cttfo drawn by the Author. Zrd Edition, price 5& 

THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 

By Mb. M A. TITMABSH. 
With 1 5 Cute. Third Edit, price 5«. plain, and Is. 6d. coloured. 

A PORTRAIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, ESQ. 

Engrayed by Francis Hell, from a Drawing by Samuel 
Laurence, India Proofs, 2L 2s. ; Prints, it Is. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. 

Post Svo, with Portraits, price I2s. in embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

** A more noble and dignified tribute to the vlrtnes of her sex we can scarcely imagine than 
this work, to which the gifted anthoress has brought talents of no ordinary range, and, more 
than all, a spirit of eminent piety/' — CJwreh itf England (iuarterly Review. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE dubing the 18th CENTURY. 
2 vols. Post Svo, with Eight Portraits, 12s. in embossed cloth. 

M Miss Kayana^ has nndertaken a delicate task, and she has perfbrmed it on the whole with 
discretion and Judgment. Her volumes may Ue on any drawing-room table without scandal, 
and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without mkJ'—Quarterljf Rtoiew, 

GRACE LEE, By Julia Kavanagh. 
3 vols. Post Svo, price Sis. 6d. cloth. 

** A remarkable fiction, abounding in romantic incidents/'— ifom«»^ Pott, 
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VILLETTE. By Cueree Bell. 

Neu) Edition, in One Volume, Crovon 8t>o, 6a. cloth. 

"Thia novel amply snatatau tbe £une of the anthor oC Jane Em' and ' Shirtey* as an origiBal 
and poweiftil vrlter."— £ramAMr. 

SHIRLEY. By Cureer Bell. 

Crown 8t?o, 6«. chih. 

** The peculiar power which was so greatly admired In * Jane Eyre* is not ftbsent from tiiua 
book. It posaesses deep interest, and an irresistihle grasp of reali^. There are scenes wbicfi, 
fbr strength and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of Engliah flctton."— 

JANE EYRE. By Currer Bell; 

Fifth Editioru Crown Svo. 6s, cloth. 

*** Jape Eyre' i^ a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and passion, 
singular fslldty in the description of natural scenery, and in the analysation of human thangbtt 
•aable this tide to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume its own place in tbe bright 
Held of romantic literature."— 2^'fiM«. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 

By ELLIS ahd ACTON BELL. 

With a Biographical Notice ef both Authors, by Cubbbb Bbix. 

Crown 8t?o, 6«. clotL 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 

4^. cloth. 



NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. 

Crown SvOy 58, cloth, 

•* We do not remember to have met with so perfect a work of literary art as * Nanette* fttr 
many a long day ; or one in which every character if so thoroughly worked out in so short a 
spaoe, and the interest concentrated with so much effect and truthfulness."— jBri^anma. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS 
BARNSTARKE. 

Crown %vOy 58, cloth, 

** A story possessing an interest so tenacious that no one who commences it will easily leave 
the perusal unfinished.'* — /Stondord. 
** A book of high ahn and unquestionable power."— faraminer. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

Crown 8t?o, 58, cloth. 

" The pleasantest tale we have read for many a day. It is a story of the TaUer and Spectator 
days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English literature by its manly ftehng, 
dh'ect, imaffected manner of writing, and nicely managed, well-turned narrative. The descrip- 
tions are excellent ; some of the country painting is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an 
idyll by Alfred Tennyson."— £3»m<n«r. 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 

Crown SvOy 5s, cloth, 

" A powerful and skilfiilly-written book, intended to show the mischief and danger of follow- 
ing imaghiatton instead of Judgment in the practical business of life."— .^t^ory Oantte, 
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THE BHILSA TOPES; or, Buddhist Monuments 

OF Central India. 

bt major cmraiNGHAM. 

One Volume^ 8t>o, with Thirty-three Plates, price 30*. olotfu 

** Of fhd Topes opened in yarlons parts of India none have yielded so rich a hanresfe of im- 
portant information as those of Bhilsa, opened hy Major Gonningham and Ldeat. Maisey ; and 
which are described, vith an ahondance of highly curious graphic Uliutrations, in this most 
interesting h(xik,**-^Exa$niner. 

TKAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. 

By major JOHN BUTLER. 
One Volume Svoy with Plates, price I2s. cloth. 

>• This Tolnme is nnnsnally snccessfhl in creating an interest on an Eastern sul^eet It is 
lUnstrated hy views of landscapes, figures and antiquities."— /V«m. 

** Fourteen years* residence among the half-dvilized natives have given the author— whose 
powers of observation, penetration, and analysis are of no ordinary kind— ample oppartniiities 
of stodying the character of the Hill tribes of Assam."— i^rttannfo. 

THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; 

Being the Early History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 

Bt PHILIP AlSnDEESON, A.M. 

Second Edition, Svo, price lAs. cloth. 

** Quaint, cnriou, and amnising, this volume describes, from old manuseripta and obscnn 
books, the life of English merchants in an Indian Factwy. It contahis fresh and amusing 
gossip, all bearing on events and characters of historical importance."— ^IA<fMnMi. 

^ A book of permanent value."— (Tttarciian. 

A TRACK CHART OF THE COAST OF 
WESTERN INDIA, on Mercators Projection. 

CoiiPiLBD BY LIEUTENANT FERGUSSON, Hydrographer to the 

Indian Navy. 

Two Sheets Atlas paper, price I5s. 

SUPPRESSION OF INFANTICIDE IN INDIA, 

By JOHN WILSON, D.D., r.B.S. 
Demy 8vo, price I2s. 

** Dr. WDflon'B volume contains a InmmoiiB exposition of ttie whole saljecfc, wl^ch it examines 
from every point of view."— -4f/k«Kw«m. 

JOURNAL OF THE SUTLEJ CAMPAIGN 

By JAMES COLEY, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo, price 4«. clotL 

M Frankness is the main characteristic of Mr. Ck>le7's Journal. He lays bare the practical 
trreligion of India with an xmdissteibUng pea."—i3pectator. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. 

One thick Volume, Post Svo, with numerous Plans and Views, 
price 14*. chth. 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW, No. XLIX. 

Price 6s. 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohummudan Law. Svo, price 65. cl 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF 

SALE. 8t?o, price 14«. cloth. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
CASTE. Post Svo, price 5s. cloth. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

Svo, 18«. cloiL 

GINGELL'S CEREMONIAL USAGES OF 

THE CHINESE. Imperial Svo, price 9s. doih. 

SMYTHS HISTORY OF THE REIGNING 
FAMILY OF LAHORE. With Portraits. 8vo, 
price 12«. 
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3IR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE AT THE CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. 
4*0, vnih Plates, price 4t 4«. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
CoHAii Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and on Sottth Ahebica. 
Svo, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 10«. 6d doth. 

LEVrS COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD. 
TxDO Vols., Royal 4to, price 6t cloth. ■ 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By M. Hill and 
O. F. CoBNWALLis. Post 8w, price 6«. chiL 

WAKING'S MANUAL OF THERAPEUTICS. One 
thick Vol., Foolscap 8»o (755 pp.) Price 12s. 6d. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAT'S TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 

Third Edition, 8»o, lOs. chth. 

SWAINSON'S ACCOUNT OF AUCKLAND. Post 8w, 
with a View and Coloured Map, 6«. cloth. 

MoCANN'S TWO THOUSAND MILES' RIDE 
THROUGH THE ARGENTINE PROVINCES, &c 
Two Vols., Post 8t)o, with Illustrations. Price 24«. eh^ 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. Post 8w, 
price Is. chiL 

ROWCROFT'S TALES OF THE COLONIES. Fifth 
Edition^ 6«. doth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKERMANN. 
Translated by John Ozenfobd. 2 Vols, post 8w, 10«. d. 

CHORLETS MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. Two Vols., 
Post 8vo, price 2ls. doth. 

DALLAS'S POETICS: AN ESSAY ON POETRY. 

Crown. 8»o, price 9s. doth. 

HUGHES'S DUTIES OF JUDGE ADVOCATES. Post 

8«o, Is. clotL 
THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA By Dr. Yyan and 

M. Callebt. Translated by John Oxenfobd. Third 

Edition. Post 8vo, with Chinese Map and Portrait, 

Is. 6(2L cUlJi. 
KESSON'S CROSS AND THE DRAGON; ob, The 

FoBT0NEs OF Chbistianitt IN China. Post 8vo, 6». dolJi. 
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Ss. 6d, cloth. 
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Evans. Fourteenth Edition. 3«. cloth. 

MORISON'S RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. Second 
Edition. Foolscap, 3s. cloth. 

PARENTS' CABINET op Amusement and Instruction. 
In volumes, each complete in itself, 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing Press. 
By the Author of the " Parents' Cabinet" 25. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

Uniform in Foolscap Svo, half-bound. 

L— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 1*. 6d. 
n.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCLAL SCEENCB. U. 6d, 
m.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2*. 
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